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inst., at the residence of the bride, by the Rev. 5. 
te age by the Rev. M. Keizer, (in consequence of the 
: cis sition of the Rev. Dr. Adler,) Jacob H. Cohen, of Ramsgate, 
» Serah. youngest daughter of the late Joseph Weiller, of London. 
”~ the 26th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Marks, I. Seymour Salaman, 
Esq, of Mornington-road, Regent's Patk, to Louisa Sophia, 
seventh daughter of B, Solomons, Esq., of Albermarle-street, Pic- 
eadilly. 
RS. CHARLES MARKS, Mrs. FREDERICK LEVY, 
and Mrs. HENRY WOOLF, return THANKS to their 
many kind friends tor their inquiries and condolence during their 
igte bereavement.— Birmingham. 
SOUP KITCHEN FOR JEWISH POOR. 
Biacknorsk Yarp, ALDGATE. 
tT a GENERAL MEETING of Donors to the above 
charity held at SUSSEX HALL, on SUNDAY, the 23rd of 
pene Me, PHILIP’ BEYFUS, President, in ‘the chair, 
The following RESOLUTION was unanimously adopted :— 
«That the cordial thanks of this Meeting are eminently due to 
Isaac Hyam, Esq., for the warm interest he has evinced in the 
cause of this Charity, and the valuable services he has rendered 
thereto during the period of his filling the Office of Treasurer, 
and that a copy of this Resolution be transmitted to him by the 


Secretary. By Order, J. SALOMONS, Sec. 
YITANTED TWO YOUNG LADIES ‘as HALF- 
W ROARDERS, one Parisian, in an old-established School. | 


twice a week. 
52. Great Prescott-street, E. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 139, York Prace, 
Mancnester.—The MISSES SEGRE beg re- 
spectfully to announce that they will Resume Instruction on MON- 
DAY, 3ist October, 1559. 


9, Caniton Hint Vittas, CAmMpEN Roap, N. 
PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, | 
ONDUCTED by Mesdames HARTOG and LEO.—The 
Duties of this Establishment will be resumed on MONDAY, 
the instant. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Mr. PHILIP ABRAHAM conti- 
nues to give PRIVATE TUITION at his own or tie Pupil's 
residence. Instruction is given (to Children or Adulf§) in | 
Hebrew, English, French, and German, separately or con to | 
individual Pupils, or in Family Classes.—4, Gower-street North, W.C. 
MSS. Copied and Translated. | | 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY. | 

py" D. STEINBERG, Managing Director of the College | 


in Munster, Westphalia, is open to RECEIVE a few) 
*>UPILS, to whom a thorongh Education, Boarding, and a com- 
fortable home, would be given on the most reasonable terms. | 
The Rev. Dr, Philippsohn in Magdeburg, and S. M. Salomon, 
Esq., Liverpool, have kindly consented to give the necessary refer- 
ences, and particulars as to terms.’ 


RAMSGATE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
(LATE TEMPLE COTTAGE.) | 

TR. JACOB H. COUEN, in announcing his succession to | 

| the direction of the above-named establishment, begs to | 
state the grounds on which he rests his claims for public support. 

Mr. Cohen has been for eight years engaged as Teacher at the 
Jews’ Free School, London, under the sanction of the Lords' Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. During this time be has had 
ample opportunities for acquiring extensive varied experience 
in School management, and for appreciating the best method of | 
teaching children. Im addition, Mr. Cohen has thoroughly mas- 
tered the system so long and so successfully carried out by the Rev. 
I. H. Myers, and while adoptirg all its excellencies, he will engraft 
on it those improvements which the progress of educational views 
imperatively demands. 

Mr. Cohen proposes to devote great attention to the maintenance 
of those domestic comforts for which Temple Cottage was so distin- 
Buished, and while giving his own services to further the mental 
aud moral improvement of his pupils, he will be careful to engage 
the assistance of masters of tried ability, and who shail be imbued 
With the same spirit that animates himself. 

The course of education will embrace all that is essential to fit 
youth for social, mercantile, or learned distinction, and the system 
of instruction will be adapted to the especial requirements of indi- 
vidual children, and to the particular wants of after life. 

The domestic arrangements will be under the direct control of 

rs. J. H. Cohen, whose long experience among children peculi- 
arly fits her for this task. ; 

tr. Cohen will be happy to forward a detailed prospectus to any 
Y Or gentleman who may favour him with an application to that 
effect, or he will have much pleasure in waiting on parents person- 
ally, and explain details incompatible with the narrow limits of 
an advertisement. 
r.and Mrs. Myers will still render their valuable assistance in 
general superintendence of the establishment. 
own address—12, Great Prescott-street, Goodman's-fields, E. 

The duties of the School commence on the Ist of November, 1859 

_Mr. Cohen will meet his pupils at the London Bridge Terminus, 
Pe Tuesday, the Ist of November, at 11 o’clock a.M. 


EWISH ACADEMY AT BRUSSELS.—The Principals. 
Panch pectfully beg to announce that, independently of the usual 
Rehes of instruction imparted at their establishment in the seve 
ral modern languages, the appointment of a most efficient Rabbin- 
The date. Hebrew fa gs religion are especially attended to. 
es Parental care to the comforts and well-being of the pupils is 


v4 known to require further mention. No vacations; no 
ra charge, 

42. particulars apply to Messrs. Gabriel, Dentists, London 
and Liverpool, 


AINZER’S POPULAR MUSIC.—SINGING for the 
Pt, MILLION. 92nd thousand. 1s.—Thirty six choruses for 
Mise Schools, &c., 2s.—A Portfolio containing 24 of Mainzer’s 
tlaneous Pieces, 2s,—Guide for Beginners in Piano-Forte 


bili’, 2s. Gd.—Mainzer’s Musical Grammar, 1s.—50 Melodies for 
row, 


Place. 


Is—Wm. Westley, Queen's Head passage, Paternoster- 


SOUTH LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
6, St. Georce’s Circus, Souruwark, S. (opposite the Blind 
School). 
President—The Right Hon. Viscount Raynuam, M.P. 
Surgeons—C. Hoitnovuse, Esyq., F.R.C.S, 
J. Zacuarnian Lawrence, Esq., F.R.C.S., M.B., Lond. 


HE AID of the Benevolent thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, Henry Maudslay, Esq., Lambeth; the Bankers, 
Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Corahill; 
and Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand ; or by 
DAVID WOOLF, Hon. Sec., 14, Bedford-square, W.C. 


YOUNG LADY, having a few hours unoccupied during 
the afternoon, is desirous of OBTAINING one or two PU- 
PILS. She is capable of giving Lessons in English, Hebrew, 
Music, and French, either separately or conjointly. The neigh- 
bourhood of Regent's Park preferred. Address, L. L., Jewish 
Chronicle office. 


A speaks the English language fluently, is desirous of obtain- 
ing a SITUATION as RESIDENT GOVERNESS, or Compa- 
nion to a Lady. She can impart Instruction in - Hebrew, 
German, Frerich, and every other requisite for a sound and moral 
Education. Further information may be obtained on application to 
Mr. 8. A. Jonas, 2, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 


om 


GENTLEMAN, 

_ years as TUTOR in a Jewish family, is desirous of a Re- 
engagement. die would undertake to give instruction in Classics, 
Mathematics, and English. References of the highest class can be 
given. Address, W. L., 7, Spital-square, N.E. 


4 GENTLE} 


— 


a and German Languages, wishes to meet with a SETUATION 
as soon as possible, in a Day or Boarding School. 
taught in a Boarding School. Car 
Address, P. X., Jewish Chronicle office. 


TO WHOLESALE JEWELLERS, FACTORS, AND OTHERS 


Assistant in a Jeweller’s shop. 
given, Address, A. Z., Jewish Chronicle office. 


O Wholesale Jewish Houses in the Country or Town. — 


WANTED, to PLACE A YOUTH, in his year, in a } 


respectable Establishment. 
dress, H. C., 13, Montague street, Russell-square, W.C. 


\ ANTED a SITUATION as ATTENDANT on 


i under the supervision of the 


N accomplished German LADY of religious habits, who | 


who has. resided for five ; ;, 


Wrorss 


| serves to elucidate doubtful passages ; 


) 44d. Stamren, 
Just published, price 6s.,in Hebrew and English, 


CHOICE OF PEARLS: Embracing a Collection of 
Ethical Sentences and Maxims, originally compiled from the 
Arabic by Rabbi Solomon ibn Gabirol. and Secuiianal into Hebrew 
by Rabbi Jehudu ibn Tibbon; now submitted to the public in « 
revised Hebrew text, corrected by the aid of Five MSS.,, aceoinpa- 
nied with copious Hebrew and English notes, and illustrative 
parallels, drawn from ancient writings, by the Rev. H. B. Ascwer 

Mav be had -of the Author; 9, Magdalen-row. Goodman’s-fields: 
and Triibner and Co., Paternoster-row, 


UBLISHED AT THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 
OFFICE, 

JEWISH SCHOOL AND PAMILY BIBL, Hebrew and 
English in Opposite pages, in @ translation nearly literal, so as almost 
to correspond line for line. Newly translated by Dr. Benisen, 

: Rey. the Chief Rabbi of the United ” 
Congregations of the British Empire. 

Vol. 1. contains the Pentateuch, H 


ebrew and English, price loa; 
school edition, 


Luglish alone, tis. 4 Hebrew alone, 2a. 


Vol. LT. contains the Historical Parts, Hebrew and English, 
English, 6s. 6d, 


Vol. ILL. contains the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. and the 
twelve minor prophets, Hebrew and English, Mis. English alone, 
6s. Od. ; 
“We think that it is.very useful to the critical student te know 

what way the Jews understand the Hebrew Scriptures: it often 


and in the present transla. 


tion it is scrupulously Lvoured, m atl instanee S, to re nder the 


| same Hebrew word by th 


MAN well acquainted with the Hebrew, French, 


Ile has already | 
1 give very good references. known to he well verse: 


Literature. 


Salary not the consideration. Ad- should be thought d 


ane English word, an. exa tness which 
our translators expressly diselaim, but which we think a de ided 
advantage ; as the litera! meaning is certainly the first thing 
think ot; W here th Hike rai is di parted from ih the text, it is givey 
in a foot note, hure nh Quart rly Rev ew 
The work is evident!, 


executed with great care.and by a man 
in tre Christian as well as in the Jewish 
criticisms of the Old ‘lestament.’ — Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 


“* Were we asked which is the hest translation of the Books of 


AN TED by a& Tespec table Young Man (an expe rienced Moses, we should say, Dr. Benisch’s, published in 1851."—Educa- 
Salesman) a SITUATION as TRAVELLER, or as an ! tional Times. 

Most satisfactory reference will be | 


BIRKURAY HALLIMUD Being 
Primer and Progressive Reading Book, with an Interlinear Trans. 
lation, preparatory to t..c stady of the Hebrew Seriptures, A new 
edition, nlarged and revised. Price 23. Od. School edition, is. (il. 

“ Hebrew is not rally studied at a very early age ;-but if ix 
ivable to deviate from the ordinary practice 
Dr. Ben:sch’s Primer will he found very useful. An easier intro. 
duction to. this ancient language could hardly be prepared. Begin. 


an | ning with simple letters, it treats of words of one, two, three, and 


Elderly Lady or an Invalid. The advertiser is a good Bones syllables, in gradual succession of the Sheva and the Dagesh ; 
Necedlewoman. Can have good references. Apply to A. 58, concluding with a Delectns. composed of brief Clanses or senthre 


Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, E. 


A HOUSEKEEPER in a Gentleman's Family, or as COM- 
PANION to a Lady, or in a House of Business. In either capacity 


would. be willing .to make herself usefal, havmg filled sunilar OF WMAIMONIDES. -By Dr. Bewxtscn. 
situations for some years, 


Cah offer references of the highest 
respectability. Address, A. B., Jewish Chrénicle office. 


JEWISH LADY is desirous of a Re-engagement as | 


thoroughly understands her business in all its branches, | 


Address S. C., at Mrs. Floor’s, 11, David-street, Baker-street, York 


OARD AND RESIDENCE at the West-exp or Lonpon. 


the House of ominous, Considered and 


THE MISSES ALEXANDER beg to remind their friends | 


and the public that they still continue to receive Boarders at their | 


old established house. Merchants will find this house very conve- 


niently situated, it being in the centre of London. Omunibuses to all | 


parts of the town every five minutes. The Misses Alexander have 
vacancies for two persons. Early application is necessary, 
10, Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand. 


RIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 10, Sovru-srreet, 
E.C.—Wiss E. BENZEQUEN, sueces- 


sor to De Souza and Benzequen, begs to return her sincere thanks 


for the patronage, hitherto bestowed upon the establishment, which 
will be carried on as usual. Ladies and gentlemen will find 
respectable society, combined with the comforts of a domestic 
home, on moderate terms. Wedding and Private Dinner Parties 
attended to. Vacancies for two Resident Boarders. 


and 1035, Manufacturing GOLD- 
SMITH, Diamond Setter, and Masonic Jewel- 
ler, No. 1, Covnt, Straxp, Loxoox, W.C. Esta- 
blished 1844, Appointed Medallist to the Grand Lodge of Druids. 
Begs to inform his Masonic brethren and Societies in general, that 
he manufactures every description of Masonic Jewels, Clothing, 
Banners, Furniture, &c., for every degree in Freemasonry, aud 
Medals, &c., for all Friendly Societies, Orders for exportation 
strictly attended to. No connexion with any other House. 


— 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- 
» dlesex-street, Aldgate, avd 118, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch. 


All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confection-ry. | 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, ard Dejeaners, and Parties 


supplied in the first-class Foreign or English styie. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On ali public occasions, weddings, and private 

arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mr. S. has served the entertainments. All kinds of Con 
fectionery manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises, 


— 


OTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—ZETLAND HALL.— 

Wedding and Assembly Rooms, MANsELL-staEet, Goop- 
MAN’S-FIELDS.—ASHER BARNETT, Cook and Confectioner, begs 
to announce that he can accommodate small or large WEDDING 
or other PARTIES with Dinners, Breakfasts, &c., of a superior 


description, on the most liberal terms, at the above establishment, 


or at Private Houses. 


N.B.—The BALL ROOM is sufficiently spacious for 300 persons. 
Committees accommodated with Rooms and Refreshments. 


URE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 4s. per Gallon—Cash.— 
P Messrs. LEMAIRE, of Paris, to announce that they 
of their celebrated COLZA OIL wo 


Composite Candles, Yellow and Mottled Soaps, and every descrip 
tion of Household Stores at considerably reduced prices. Lists 
seut on application, | 


into English by Dr. Bentsen, and accompanied with Expian 


| 


from Scripture, arranged so as to exegpplify particular rules.”"— 
Atheneum, 
HAFTAROT!™ 


Per dozen, £1 Is. 


TWO LECTURES ON THE 


Hebrew alone. * Price. 2s. 6d. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 
Price 2s. 6d, 

* In these lectures are concis: ly pourtrayed the lifé and histor 
of one of the most eminent men whom Jewish or any other literamre 


& 


has ever produce’: an author of numerous works on scientific as 


\ JANTED a SITUATION as COOK, by a perso nwho |! 


weil as religious suljects. Appended to the sketch of his life is 7 
valuable list of all the known works of Maimonides, the fullest 
which has yet appeared ‘in any European language.’’—Atheneum. 

The PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M*CAUL’S “ OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as: stated by Mr, Newdegate in 
Answered. By Dr. A. 
Beniscn. 1858. Price 4d. 

The QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM and 
CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission.. By Dr. A. Bexiscn. 
1858, Price 6d. 

TRAVELS OF RABBI PETACHIA OF RATISBON, 
who in the latter end of the 12th century visited Poland, Russia, 
Litde Tartary, the Crimea, Armenia, Assyria, Syria, the Holy Land 
and Greece. Hebrew and English on opposite pages. ‘J ranslated 
am atory 
Notes by the Translator and W. - AINSWORTH, Price 

* The account here givea of these travels is exceedingly interest - 
ng as the result of the observations of a sensible though somewhat 
credulous wind.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“Dr. Benisch's version is faithful and elegant, and the notes 
are valuable. Besides the antiquarian and fiterary interest attach 
ing to this tractate, itmay also prove useful to the student of rabbin- 
ical Hebrew from the happy medium which it holds between the 
pure Biblical Hebrew pe the mixed Chaldaie idiom.’—Athenxum 


IMRAY LEB (5 of the Heart). Containing 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the French 
by Hester Roruscuitp Price Ss. 


J. COHEN, Son and Successor to the late J. Cohen, of 

33, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Carpenter, Builder, 

Plumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, and General Con- 
tractor, 53 Daury-tane, Lonpos, W.C. 


IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
IS THE ONLY STARCH USED. 


ND is held in sach high estimation by the general Public 
that the demand for it has increased, and is continuing to 
increase with unprecedented rapidity. 
The manafacturers of this celebrated Starch would caution 
dealers aud consumers generally to be on their guard against the 
numerous imitations of their article, which are constantly being 
palmed upon the unwary, and respectfully request them to notice 
that not only is their Starch put up in Blue Paper Packets with 
Green Labels, but that each packet has a view of the original 
works; GLENFIELD Patent Starcn; and. the Manufacturer's 
name (R. WoTHERSPOON ) printed thereon. | 
They consider this caution the more necessary, on secount of 
manufacturers of other articles baving recently commeneed to use 
the same form of packages, as weil as the same colour of paper and 
label, after having made an abortive attempt to mtroduce ar. 
ticles on their own merits. | 
The Proprietors of the Giexrreto Parent Sranen do not lay 
claim to the invention of Powder Starch, that article having beew 
made by the great-grandmothers of the present generation, nor do 
they assert that their's is the purest, the strongest, and most econo- 
micalin the kingdom, but Aah an who has not already 


used it to make « trial of it,and they will find that it is the Fines 
Starch they ever ased. 
WOTHERSPOON 


and CO., GLascow and Loxpos 


\IANO-FORTE LESSONS.—MISS SELINA PYKE, | 
V.S.L.. (Pupil of Mr. Charles Salaman,) begs t nour 
that she has returned to Lown, and has resumed giving LESSONS | 
PrTANO-FORTE, Miss attends her Pupils westward 
— 
| 
4s. per Gallon. Sole par in England, the London Soap and 
ew Bond-street. Also Wax, Sperm, and 


3 


try to turn it to an accoun! 


THE JEWISH 


CHRONICLE AND HEBREW 0 


BSERVER. 


OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY) GOSSIP. 


"We deem it right to state wi we do not identify ourselves with : 
our correspondent’s opinions. | | 
The Peace or Zvnich.—Tae Arproacutsc Con- 


RESS. 
r My attention for the last three weeks has been so 
d by the subject discussed by me in your columns, 
that I could not turn my mind to any other. Now that I 
have finished with the examination of the Papal defence of 
the Mortara crime, I will gradually work up the arrears. 
There is at first the peace of Zurich. Lucus a non lu- 
cendo. The treaty of Zurich is, I suppose, called peace 
because it is not exactly a declaration of war. Poor 
Napoleon, what is it to go to war for an idea- May God 
protect England from going to war for an idea. That 
glory we do not envy France. But how cruel of Napoleon 
so to play with Italy ; it is the game of the cat all over, 
which does not destroy her prey as soon as within her 
claws, but allows it to linger, and even to run away @ few 
inches, just for the pleasure ot inflicting onan. What 
will be the fate of Italy if a congress does assemble may 
be easily foreseen. Monarchs, absolute monarchs, are to 
be appointed judges in the so-called cause of legitimacy—in 
their own cause. You might just as well place the crimi- 
nal on the jury bench. This Napoleon knows well, 
Appearances will thus be caved. It will not be he but 
the congress that shall have once more gagged Italy and 
bound her hand and foot. A clever trick this, similar to 
that of our Stuarts im their home policy. It was not 
their life guard that was employed in dispatching the ob- 
noxious, by direct royal command, as would have been the 
case in the despotic East. No, appearances must be sayed, 
formalities mast be complied with. A packed jury and a 
corrupt judge will do the dirty work just as eiliciently. 
The responsibility is divided, the odium shared, a smaller 
portion only, in the eyes of the short-sighted, attaches to 
the showman that pulls the wires. The treacherous object 
is as fully attained. 

But since a congress has to meet, might we Jews not 
%?. That congress will have to 
consist of all those powers who were parties to the congress 
of Vienna, which settled the state of Europe. Let us pre- 
sent to it a memorial, praying for the recogaition of a new 
international law. Let us petition the congress to declare 
liberty of conscience and equality of all creeds before the 
law as a fundamental principle of. the European institu- 
tions, ‘The congress of Vienna decreed the abolition of 
bodily slavery ; why should not. its successor, the congress 
of Brussels or Berlin, or wherevér it may meet, enact 
the abolition of spiritual servitude. Surely Europe has 
between 1814 and 185% sufficiently advanced to be 
justified in making sucha demand. 


INTOLERANCE OF REFORMERS. | 
t It is the practice of identifying intolerance with the 
orthodox. Undoubtedly, the orthodox . have not 


rarely incurred the charge of intolerance to reformers. |- 


But the former cannot claim altogether a monopoly in 
such hateful proceedings. Reformers, where they have 
the upper hand, are likewise guilty of oppression to 
their opponents ; and both parties have yet to learn 
that the domain of the spirit is free, and that whoever 
employs in it any coercion; any physical force, is guilty 
of high treason to the majesty of the Supreme, who 
created man free, in His own image. The incident 
which suggested to us these reflections is narrated in 
the ‘‘Jeshurun,” from which. we cull the following 
particulars :— 

In one of the provinces of Germany the government 
appointed a reforming chief rabbi, to whom it gave ex- 
tensive power. The rabbi published a new synagogal 
order, which was, however, opposed in sume provincial 
congregations, the members of which were much attached 
to their former mode of worship, It was especially the 
teacher of the congregation who made himself conspi- 
cuous by the opposition which he offered to the intro- 
duction of the new order. The rabbi having made 
several ineflectual attempts to induce submission to the 
new order, at last deposed the teacher. The congrega- 
tion, however, protested against this proceeding, and 
still refused to accept the new order; upon which this 
fanctionary addressed a communication to the govern- 
ment, of which the following is a translation :— 

“The undersigred finds himself constrained, to his 
deep regret, to direct once more the attention of the 


- government to the proceedings in ——. 


“ The departmental rabbinate has found it expedient 
to dismiss from his office the rebellious teacher of the 
congregation, the instigator of this unloyal revolution- 
ary conduct, and to assign to him —, as his future place 
ofabode. The teacher upon this quitted the country 
altogether, giving notice thereof to his superior in a 
most unbecoming letter. Before his departure, how- 
ever, he instigated the congregation to open rebellion, 
as will be seen from the accompanying communication 
of the elders to the rabbinate, 

** Matters have come to such a pass that all ties of obe- 
dience are severed, and unless appropriate measures be 


- forthwith taken, open rebellion against the authorities 
will be the next step. 


“In this most perilous, menacing state of affairs, I 
take the liberty to suggest that the synagogue should 
be closed forthwith; that the scrolls of the law should 
be removed at once to the departmental rabbinate; and 
that{the congregation should be directed to attend ser-. 
Vice in the synagogue of —. It is only in this manner 
that, in my humble opinion, the rebellion can be quelied. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to give expression, in 
the presence of the government, to the conviction that 
the stick of the police has at all times proved itself the 
most effectual means to enforce obedience among refrac- 

Provincial Jews !” 
eh was the epistle indited by our reforming rabbi. 


It had its 
Brod The synagogue was closed by 


government, and woe to the Jew that dare | 


worship in it. Either worship according to the new 
synagogal order, or not at all; sach was the alternative 
offered by a Jewish pastor to his flock. 


THE BENE.-ISRAEL. 

The tribe, which bears this name, as well as the Ca- 
natinz, which I consider to be partly descended from 
the ten tribes, have dwelt in the East Indies since the 
remotest ages. I have a firm conviction, and do not con- 
sider it difficult to prove, that the Bene-Israel are not 
only real Jews, but are likewise lineal descendants of 
the ten tribes, who in the time of Hosea, the last king 
of Israel, were carried away by the Assyrians to Halah, 
Habor, the shores of the Ganges, and the cities of the 
Medes. | 

I rest my assertion on the following facts and obser- 
vations :— 

1. The systematic and strict separation which they 
observe towards the heathen tribes among whom they 
dwell, and their endeavours to avoid all connection with 
them. 

2. Their exact and strict observance of the most es- 
sential precepts of the Jewish religion ; for instance, of 
circumcision, and of the celebration of the Sabbath. 

3. The extreme care they take in observing all the 
ancient customs with regard to the slaughter of animals, 
and their abstaining from those which are forbidden in 
the Bible. | 

4. Their pious veneration for the manuscripts of the 
Law which,—although they are unable to read them— 
they preserve in their synagogues. These manuscripts 
of the Law are very ancient; the writing is of a reddish 
colour, which can on!v be attributed to the work of time, 
in all other respects they resemble ours. 

5. The name of their tribe which they have borne for 
centuries, and by which they are known throughout 
Hindostan. 

With respect to the descent of the. Bene-Israel from 
the ten tribes, I add the following proofs :— 

1. The river Gozen, mentioned in the fle, is, ace 
cording to the assertion of the Bene Israel, no other than 
the Ganges which flows through India, on the shores of 
which this tribe dwells in great numbers. The Indian 
word “* Ganges ” contains all the letters of the Hebrew 
word Gosen” (Gozan). 

2. It is known the Ganges has its rise in Upper 
Thibet, a country bordering on the Kingdom of Cabul. 
From the side whence the children of Israel came to 
India the way through the desert is so dangerous and 


difficult, that only large caravans at long intervals ven- 


ture upon it, and up to this day only most imperfect 
and doubtful accounts are possessed respecting the peo- 
ple who inhabit these wild and unknown regions. 
The Jews, who wandered through the desert, have, as 
it were, left a trace of their passage behind them ; for 
several brethren remained there, whose descendants have 
been preserved up to the present day. : 

3. The Bene-Isrgel have no Cohanim out of the 
priestly tribe of Aaron, and no Levites, It is well 
known that the Jews of the German and Portuguese 
rites, who spring from the kingdom of Judah, have, up 
to the present day, Cohanim and Levites, and pay them 
extreme respect; and that even in the Temple, they 
enjoy some privilege¢, in remembrance of the ancient 
privileges of this priestly race. It is, also known that 
the whole tribe of Levi, that performed the office of 
priests, was most closely connected with the fate of the 
royal house of Judah, and did not mix with the rebel- 
lious tribes of the kingdom of Israel. | 
_ 4, The Bene-Israel dwelling in India formerly pos- 
sessed a chronicle, which was written up to the time of 
their arrival in this country. Unfortunately, during 
the many wars which they had with Europeans, respecting 
their occupation of the country, this chronicle was lost ; 
the Bene-Israel being obliged constantly to flee from 
one province to another. The Bene-Israel of Cochin 
on the coast of Malabar possess, however, a similar do- 
cument, and have preserved it among all the storms of 
ages. In this chronicle is written the history of the 
tribe from the period of its banishment, in the reign of 
Hosea, down to our time. For a long period this im- 
portant document was in the possession of the family 
Halogi, one of the most highly respected in the country. 
I had the most earnest desire to see this remarkable and 
interesting work; but could not succeed. A traveller 
who visited these parts in the former century was more 
fortunate ; he was even permitted to copy several pas- 
sages from the chronicle, which are to be found in the 
Mikwe Israel, and are likewise mentioned by Dr, Jost 
in his history, and in our first edition of this work. 

Near Bombay, about two hours’ distance from Bark- 
tut, is to be found a community of the Bene-Israel. 
They live according to patriarchal customs. Their Nassi 
(chief president,) was a man of the name of Babi. I 
was told concerning them, that before the arrival of the 
Europeans they had been a numerous tribe, and had 
been governed by a chief chosen by themselves, who 
had borne the title of Sheik. Being compelled to dis- 
perse, many of them had sought a place of refuge in the 
remotest boundaries of Hindostan, where they enjoy a 
certain degree of independence. The narrations of other 
travellers serve to corroborate these assertions; as for 
instance, the account of Gildemeister, who relates that 
at the beginning of the Christian computation of time in 
India, Jewish viceroys governed, from which it may be 
inferred that there was a numerous population of Jews. 
Dr. Wilson also, who was in India inthe year 1839, 
speaks of the Bene-Israel in the vicinity of Bombay. 
The Bene-Israel in this cdélony dwell in houses sur- 
rounded by gardens, which they cultivate themselves; 
they are in general wealthy, and occupy themselves with 
trade and agriculture. With strangers they speak the 
Indian language, but among themselves Tamul, in which 
occur many Hebrew words. The features likewise of 
the Bene-Israel betoken their descent ; for although the 


influence of the country and of the climate may have 


| to have any tem 


produeed in them some change, stil] qe 
arity of feature has rethelbed 
years since they were veryjignorant with But fey 
Matters of religion, and complete! ‘on to al] 
Hebrew language, even so far as the rd . 

ledge of the letters, although, as befor Paty know. 
devoutly preserve several Pe 


d, 
gogues. Their divine servic re 


Ntateuchs jn their 


e wa SYna. 
external performances, which had SeVera] 


length of time; bat their venerat; sured 
Law was deeply rooted in thems: san earn Moss? 
ornament their manuscripts of the law with 's day they 
dour, approach them full of reverence ati ‘plen. 
fervently, after which they slowly retire in si] “ 
Chey had no Hebrew prayers, and with ea Prayer, 
of the one verse ** Shema Israel,” all their “XCEPtion 
in the language of their country Prayers werg 
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vertheless, a firm belief in the coming of the in ined, ne. 
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sora, forming a community of abou ‘famjl; 
withio the last seven or eight mre, 
slaughterers among these scattered tribes 
spread some knowledge and the precepts of iN A 
among them. Although the Jews of Bombay — 
vourably disposed towards the Bene-Israel, ther “4 
not consider them as real brethren in faith ae ~~ 
intermarriage with them, unjustly placing this t _ 
a level with the Canarinz and other heathens “ * 
Bene-Israel eagerly lay claim to the name of lic 
strive more and more to ally themselves with F sdage 
the orthodox faith. . 

Some Christian missionaries someti 
tribe, but their endeavours to obtain 
until now been unsuccessful. 

I estimate the number of the Bene-Israel 
colony and in other places I have visited at 
families. 

In the town of Bombay live about 
from Bagdad, who have a Synagogue, but no chachap 
only ashochet. The richest of our brethren in faith ' 
Bombay are, David Season (Sassoon ?), Moses Bera 
and Isaac David.—From Benjamin's Eight For 
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THE “SIECLE” AND THE PApAcy. 

The “ Siécle ” continues bravely to combat the abuses 
ofthe papacy and to defend the rights of liberty of con. 
science against the attacks of ultramontanism. In an 
article lately published, our enlightened Prench cotem. 
porary said :— | 

We do not, it is true, make a parade of religion; we 
have not absolute faith in the miracles of Saint Cuper. 
tine, or of Saint Margaret, of Cortona: but we ca 
understand very well that others believe in them ; and 
we willingly accord to others the liberty which we 
claim for ourselves. In matters of faith we are tolerant, 
and that, no doubt, is one of our errors. But “Yor 
are impious,” we are told, “ because you attack religion 
and the temporal power of the pope.” Now, the clergy 
is a very powerful corporation, is well instructed, and 
when it remains at the foot of the altar, far from worldly 
intrigues and passages, is very respectable, and we have 
for that corporation all the regard and consideration 
that it deserves. But when the chiefs, or even the it 
ferior members of the clergy, oppose the movement and 
progress of society we consider that we have a right 
to combat them. They forget that they are priests, ani 


we may forget it also—they put themselves in oppose 


tion to the principle of the Christian priesthood, and 
we may, therefore, recall that principle to their minds 
Is there great impiety in that? We are, it is true, patt 
of the numerous crowd who think that the papacy 
makes a very bad use of its temporal power—whiel 
fact, indeed, is evident enough, since the populations It 
governs would be so rude as to dethrone it, if not sup- 
ported by foreign bayonets. We think, aud we de 
clare, that this temporal power is injurious to it as much 
as it is injurious to religion. We can understand that 
the clerical corporation, which finds in the exercise of 
that power, honour, influence, wealth, dignities, is very 
anxious to maintain it; but that proves nothing. Ree 
ligion is one thing and the clergy quite another, ¢ 
latter is, under certain circumstances, the greatest 
enemy of the former. The clergy think right to me 
dle with the affairs of laymen, and when laymen 0 
cupy themselves with its affairs, its interests, its te 
poral ambitions, it cries out—* Impiety !” 
Referring to a charge of ignorance brought agains! = 
also, the Siéclé” replies :— 
However ignorant a man may be, he can jnstra 
himself when he knows how to read. If he can T 
the Gospel he can know as much about nig 
Mgr, Antonelli or the pupe himself. If he knows A 
to read, the meanest amongst us is, in the presence © 
history, the equal of the most learned. History has 
secrets for any one; it reveals them to whoever 


‘mands them. We place ourselves in its presence al 


we say :—** History, is it true that the temporal oe 
of the papacy is of Divine essence, and that wer 
would be compromised if the papacy lost that p? 


And History answers “‘ No! the papacy Was never 


| great or so venerated as when it had no temporal “+ the 


whatever. That power is even incompatible hi that 
priesthood. The church has another power” 
which it received from Jesus Christ. Now, 


was 
no temporal power ; he declared that his Ke “ 
not of this world.” That might suffice; 0U church, 


adds :—* The most illustrious fathers of or 
the greatest doctors, the most venerated ~ 


mine 
councils, in a word, all the traditions of the pt oul 


church, develope and confirm the doctrine ‘> Saint 
ter. Saint Ambrose, Saint Augustine, 
Chrysostom, agree in stating that the chur — vord 


power, an 


| power is hateful to it.” 
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SETRICAL TRANSLATION or PSALM XXIX. 


Th’ Eternal’s glory celebrate, 
Yo children of the light! 

Th’ Eternal's strength and marvels great 
Proclaim, ye sons of might! 


Th’ Eternal’s name its glory give ; 
For glory is its due ; 

Th’ Eternal worship, all that live! 
With holy hearts and true. 


Th’ Eternal’s voice resounds abroad, 
Upon the waters wide ; 

In thunder speaks the glorious God, 
And in the roaring tide. 


Th’ Eternal’s voice! how loud its swell! 
Who can its power withstand ? 

Th’ Eternal’s voice! how terrible! 
Its majesty—how grand! 


Th’ Eternal’s voice makes cedars fall— 
Their massive roots uptorn ; 

Th’ Eternal breaks the cedars tall, 
That Lebanon adorn, 


Like skipping calves they whirl and rear, 
Driven by His winds away ; 

Sirion and Lebanon appear 
Like unicorns at play. 


Th’ Eternal’s voice is heard between, 
When sheets of fire descend ; 

It forks the flashes that are seen 
When elements contend. 


Th’ Eternal’s voice, the desert vast, 
To heave and tremble makes ; 
Th’ Eternal sends the howling blast, 

dreary Kadesh shakes. 


Th’ Eternal’s voice alarms the hind ; 
She, trembling, drops her brood ; 

It bares the groves, where she reclined, 
And naked leaves the wood. 


But it is on His holy height, 
And in His temple there, 
That all, with one accord, unite 
glory to declare. 


Th’ Eternal sits upon the main ; 
Its waves their Monarch own ; 
Th’ Eternal sits as King—His reign 
Enduring as His throne. 


Th’ Eternal gives His people strength, 
Until their warfare cease ; 

Th’ Eternal blesseth them at length, 
With everlasting peace. 


NACH JERUSALEM. (TO JERUSALEM.) 
(Continued from our last.) 

A handsome building, half aleague from Tiberias, 
marks the locality of the warm baths, so celebrated in 
the days of antiquity. They are a few feet above the 
level of the sea and about twenty yards from it. We 
passed through two open halls into a rotunda with a 
cupola supported on columns. Around it are marble 
passages leading to the bath-rooms. It was Ibraham 
Pasha who erected this building, as well as the beautiful 
ths of white marble in the halls adjacent to the ro- 
nda. I had a bath, but I was obliged to have two- 
thirds of the water brought from the sea, and even then 
[found it very warm. | 

There are four springs, and on immersing my thermo- 
meter in one of them it rose to 4) deg.R. The water has 
a sharp, saline, bitter taste, and smells of sulphur. It 
is singular that the water of each of these four springs, 
when flowing to the sea, leaves a deposit different in 
colour from the rest; one is red, while the rest are 
yellow, white, and green. ‘The water has never been 
subjected to a careful analysis, or the result has never 
- been published. Pocock’s experiment, which was not 
Mrictly analytical, showed thai ft contained a consider- 
able quantity of thick, strong vitriol, some alum, and a 
mineral salt. Dr, Turner is of opinion that the deposit, 
which consists principally of carbonate of lime anda 
little common salt, is exactly the same_as that of the 
Dead Sea. 

It was now close on sunset, and the sun again poured 
over mountain, sea and sky, that wonderful light, which 
is only seen in the east. We now rode close along the 
shore of the sea, where we saw a beautiful column of 
granite washed by its waves, and several fragments of 
chiselled stones. My guide pointed ovt a pretty large 
tough block of stone in the sea, about 10 yards from 
the shore, as the very stone which Moses struck with 
his rod, and thus procured a supply of water in the 
wilderness. 

After half an hour we passed through the broken 
gateway, and found ourselves again among the modern 
Tuins of this remarkable town. Mr. Weismann was 
Walting to conduct me to evening prayer in one of the 
Seven synagogues of T'berias. The Polish costumes, 
the wonderful snuffling intended for singing, the whole 
arrangements of the synagogue caused me for a moment 
to forget that J was standing on holy ground, conse- 
crated by legends and history, by folly and wisdom. 

At night we ascended a stone staircase and found 
Ourselves on a terrace which covered the whole house, 
and on which carpets with linen sheets were spread out 

or our use. Mr. Weismann wound a piece of thin 
white woollen cloth round my head as aturban, remark- 
Sententiously, ‘I'be head must be kept warm”—an 
sm directly opposed to that which prevails in 

‘Urope! Then he filled some unvarnished earthen 
| eee ‘with sea-water, in order to cool the air by 

poration, and requested me to lie down, so as to 
him to place some heavy stones on both sides of 
| oo to prevent them from being blown away by 
aa tong breeze, and me from being exposed to the 
air when asle | | 


Whie not yet tear myself from the magnificent view 


h Was seen from the terrace. The large bright stars 


ickering in the dark firmament. Over against 
7 the hill with the 24,000 sepalchres; and though 


= HOt see the pea, I could hear its roar at the dis- 


tance of twenty yards. The town of Tiberias was | 
illuminated with thousands of joyful lights. Lamps 
were burning in every room occupied by Jews, and, 
gently borne on the breeze came the sound of those 
familiar but wonderful melodies, sung in honour of the 
angel of the Sabbath, while here and there might be 
seen the white fluttering night-robes of men walking on 
the terraces. 

I found that the demons of the night could climb as 
well as creep, and awoke before sunrise with my whole 
skin in a state of violent inflammation. When I men- 
tioned this to Mr. Weismann, he was indignant. 

“When you are lodging with a doctor, why don’t you 
consult him? The warm bath with its salt has done 
youharm, Come as quick as you can, and Jet us have 
a dip in the sea.” 

‘*Could we venture to bathe at Tiberias on the Sab- 
bath?” 

** We should all soon succumb before the fearful heat, 
if we did not bathe several times every day. At Tibe- 
rias we have permission from the Rabbi to bathe.” 

We went both together to the sea, wearing nothing 
but our white turbans, a linen sheet, and wooden slip- 
pers. It was glittering like a sheet of polished steel, 
and its waves were calm after the storm of the previous 
night. We met several bathers even at this early hour, 
and remained in the cool reviving water till the sun rose 
and illuminated every thing around us with his dazzling 
light. I could not attend the synagogue, and was 
obliged to spend the whole day on the divan, enveloped 
in wet sheets. It was only in this way that I could ob- 
tain relief from the burning pain, and I could not avoid 
a hearty laugh, when Mr. Weismann told me that there 
is‘'a proverb well known through the whole of Galilee: 
‘* The king of the fleas holds court at Tiberias.” 

After breakfast, which was served at six o'clock in the 
morning, and after divine service, I received a visit from 
Mr. Schmul Chajim Cohen Conarti, the worthy Head 
Rabbi of Tiberias, with seven Chachams. Ali of them 
wore wide white cloaks, with broad biue inwoven stripes, 
and fringed at the end. Such was the primitive shape 
of the talit, with which the Jews in country synagogues 
still cover the whole body, including the head. 

Mr. Conarti, in the course of his travels in Europe, 


had twice visited Vienna; in the year 1831, after the 


fearful earthquake with which the town was visited, and 
in 1848, His object on both occasion was to obtain 
relief for his unfortunate community. I was met here 
with the same complaint as at Safed; they could not 
understand why all the sympathy of the West should be 
bestowed on Jerusalem, while the Jews in. Africa and 
Asia think also of Safed and Tiberias. 

“ Are we not also on the sacred soil of God ? Have 
we not also suffered, when Jerusalem was already in 
ruins? Have not the sacred martyrs of our holy faith 
made Tiberias honourable, and was it not here that 
learning was saved from destruction, and revived, and 
sent forth its life-giving rays throughout the whole 
world ? When Messiah comes, no doubt. He will make 
His first appearance in Jerusalem. But what are we 
to doin the mean time? Weare poor and miserable, 
and, O God! we have almost ceased to hope. Far be 
it from me to say a word against our pious brethren at 
Jerusalem ; but at Tiberias we lead holier lives, because 
we are united.” | 

“How many Jews live at Tiberias?” | 

‘*Oh, sir, do not ask that. We were numbered when 
Sir Moses Montefiore distributed alms at so much a- 
head; and then came the pestilence, as in the days of 
King David, and swept off many of us.” 

Mr. Weismann said to me-in German :— 

‘He means the cholera, but what do the common 
people know about the difference between pestilence 
and cholera! I cured them with opium, and they gave 
all the credit to their psalm singing.” 

I had a constant succession of visitors, and by ex- 
amining all of them, so as to test their veracity, I ob- 
tained the following statistical information. The Jewish 
population of Tiberias amounted, at the period of my 
visit, to 1514 souls—881 Ashkenasim, and 633 Sephar 
dim. They form only one community ; the latter have 
two synagogues and a mederesse, the former five syna- 
gogues and five mederessen, or schools. The Sephar- 
dim have twenty-three houses. Among the Ashkenasim 
are 200 natives of Austria, from Galicia and Hungary ; 
the rest are chiefly from Russia. ‘The education of 
youth, as throughout the whole of the East, is entirely 
neglected. Ignorance has established a strong huld in 
the town, where the learned sanhedrim sat, and the 
wisest men lived end taught. When I asked whether 
the children learned Arabic, which is so necessary for 
the daily intercourse of life in Palestine, Mr. Weismann 
said ; | 

“Arabic! Ask rather why they do not learn to 
speak their own language properly ?” 

“ But dothe children not learn to write ?” | 

‘‘To write? For what purpose? Have they ever 
any occasion to write?” 

All receive alms from their native land, but they do 
not receive so much as their co-religionists at Jerusa- 
lem and Hebron. Most of them devote themselves en- 
tirely to the study of the Talmud ; they despise com- 
merce, because it pollutes the soul and leads it away 
from God. Only a few of them are handicrafismen— 
one smith, two masons, one joiner, three tailors, one 
shoemaker, two watchmakers, one fisherman, six shop- 
keepers. | 

About ten o'clock in the morning, the heat became 
so oppressive that even the natives felt weary and 
languid. It was in vain that they tried to cool them- 
selves. by lying on the bare floors of the cellars of 
their houses. J slept for several hours, and spent the 
time the best way I could till the approach of the even- 
ing. Before sunset we again went and bathed in the 
sea. I made the acquaintence of the whole of the Jew- 


| ish inbabitants in the water. At a short distance from 


us was the ladies’ bathing-place, enclosed with high lat- 
ticed walls. 

On returning to the house, we found dinner on the 
table; cold fish swimming in oil, dreadfully fat mutton, 
green onions—which, although only pulled yesterday, 
were already quite dry—cold eggs, and a cake dripping 
with oil. I could not venture to touch any of these 
dishes, though I had tasted nothing since morning; I 
confined myself to bread and wine, it was only after 
the close of Sabbath that I could get anything fresh 
cooked. 

Other visitors arrived. Each of them had some fear- 
ful scene connected with the earthquake to describe ; 
there was not one of them who had not lost a mother, 
a brother, a child, a wife, or a sister. Many were pre- 
sent whose whole earthly possessions had been swal- 
loweldup. About 300 of the 2,000 inhabitants disap- 
peared in a few minutes. One man told me that’ he 
was coming down a hill, about a league from Tiberias, 
along with his son, who was a few yards in advance. 
All at once he saw the earth open, his son sink in the 
chasm, and the ground close again. He was lost jn as- 
tonishment, and stood motionless with terror, while he 
felt the earth shaking beneath his feet. He ran as fast 
as he could to Tiberias, and found there only a heap of 
ruins. 

In the evening Reb Mosche, who had acted as my 
guide to the sepulchres and baths, brought me a valua- 


ble silver cup, on which the figures of all the kings - 


of Poland were skilfully executed. His grandfather 
had received this cup from Stanislaus Augustus Ponia- 
towsky, the last king of Poland, as a reward for his 
long and faithful services, and his grandson now 
wished to sell this valuable heirloom. He wanted to 
buy a boat with his money, and to become a fisherman, 
a8 he was sure that he coald thus support his family. I 
preferred to pay a certain sum for a chronicle of Tibe- 
rias, written in Hebrew, containing passages of history, 
and wonderful stories, and prayers, and poems in the 
Hebrew and Spanish languages, , 

While its former possessor is perhaps at this moment 
fishing in his boat on the sea of Gennezareth, we shall 
treat the reader to an extract from his chronicle, which 
contains an account of an event which has never ap- 
peared in any historical work, which gives a sort of 
importance to the city, and is worthy of being known. 

(To be continued.) 


New York.-Tue New Year Horipays.—We 
learn from the “‘ Jewish Messenger” that during New 
Year holidays service was performed in twenty-three 


places of worship at New York, and that all of them | 


were crowded ; in some there was scarcely standing 
room. 

Lorp Brovenam ox Toreratiox.—When Lord 
Shaftesbary, at the Social Science Congress, Bradford, 
had delivered the inaugural address, Lord Brougham 
rose to move a Vote of thanks to the past-president, 
Lord John Rassell. In the speech which he delivered 
on the occasion, in referring to two deceased members 
of the association, he made the following remarks :—It 
is painful to accompany this mention of last year with 
the recollection which forces itself upon my mind of 
the great losses—the irreparable losses—which our as- 
sociation has sustained since then. I need only mention 
my hon. and esteemed friend Sir James Stephens— 
I need only mention Joseph Sturge—two men of whom 
I will say—venturirg to quote a passage which I heard 
to-day in the sound and eloquent and edifying sermon 
which was preached by the right rev: prelate near me— 
that many things are engraven upon the tablets of the 
memory which do not find their mixture in the compo- 
sition of the heart; but of Sir James Stephens and 
Joseph Sturge I will sav that their principles—the great 
truths which they well knew, had well learned, and well 
acted upon—were not more engraven upon the tablets 
of their memory than they formed part of the substance 
itself. Above all, tolerance was a great characteristic 
of their nature. I don’t use the word toleration. wil- 
lingly—it is a word I can’t bear to hear: for it seems 
to imply that there is something to tolerate—that it isa 
merit to bear with men holdiog their own opinions on 
religious subjects. Why, they have as much right to 
hold their opinions, be they diametrically opposed to 
our Own, as we have to hold ours; and therefore J can 


give no more credit for the toleration of them than I can. 


impute a non-toleration of myself to others. But I 
speak of tolerance, of charity, of kindly feeling—and 
these men of whom I have spoken were eminently dis- 
tinguished by all these qualities, especially Joseph 
Sturge. He differed from us, but his nature was. tole- 


rant and kind and charitable to all persons, without the. 
sligktest distinction as to their opinions upon any one 


subject, spiritual or temporal, political or civil. 

A Sinevutar Matapy.—We have some time ago, in 
speaking of the so-called revivals, whieh it is now 
sought also to call forth in the metsopolis, pointed out 
several forms in which this disease manifests itself. We 
notice sow another variety, which we find thus described 
in an American cotemporary :—About the beginuing of 


the present century—say from 1800 to 1820—at vari-_ 


ous times and places, but more especially in Tennessee, 
Kentacky, and Ohio, there prevailed a most singular 
affection called the ‘‘ jerks.” ‘This disease, or whatever 
it was, appeared at religious meetings. Sometimes it 


even attacked the minister when in the pulpit, Pho, 


when thus attacked, would occasionally jump out of the 
pulpit, rush out of the house, and perhaps make for the 
woods, rushing this way and that, as if pursued by de- 
mons or wild beasts. Often considerable numbers of 


persons, when assembled st their meetings, would be | 


simultaneously seized with this strange affection, and 
their bodies onl exhibit the most frightfal contor- 
tions, An accarate account of the rise, progress, and 


prevalence of this iritual malady, for such it un- | 


doubtedly was, wou be interesting and instructive. ig 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication from Hall, signed “ Your Correspondent,” [ 


cannot be noticed, the writer not having authenticated it. Ano- 
nymous letters, whatever their conteits, cannot be inserted in 
our columns.—Letiers from Mr. Thomas Gibson and the Man- 
chester correspondent wil] be noticed in our next., 
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THE PROTEST AGAINST THE MORTARA 
CRIME... 

Our pages this week record an event unique in its kind. 
You may search the annals of Israel's remarkable history, 
from Josephus’s ‘* Jewish War,” concluding with the. ac- 
count of the downfall of the nation, to the last. edition of 
Jost’s “‘ History of the Israelitish People,” in which the 
reforms of the British Jews are sketched, without finding 
a parallel to it. The great Christian demonstration called 
forth by Papal intolerance, as evinced in the Mortara 
crime, is a grand and sublime fact, towering up above 
every other, pointing out the landmarks set up in the 
onward course of humanity and civilisation. The solemn 
protest against the Mortara crime, published in the 
“Times” of the 19th inst., and copied into our columns 
of this week, is worthy of the representatives of British 
intelligence, religiousness and morality, enterprise and sta- 
tion, who endorsed its contents. The protest is, in fact, 
an apology, which British Christianity makes to Judaism 
for the misdeeds of Roman Christianity. It is the first 
public admission by a Christian nation that Jews have 
been wronged in the name of Christianity. It is the first 
time since Christianity became dominant that a great na- 
tion, distinguished for its Christian piety, pays homage to 
truth, to humanity, to civilisation, by unreservedly repudi- 
ating the very implication of mental concurrence in the 
commission of a crime the victims of which are only Jews. 
This protest is the peace-offering laid by British Chris- 
tianity on the shrine of reconciliation. Across this protest 
Christianity extends a brotherly hand to deeply wounded, 
deeply mortified Judaism. This apology is as honourable 
te those who offer it as it is soothing to those to whom it 


- js offered ; it is free from all innuendos—it is frank. It 


is called forth by the feeling of humanity ; it is suggested 
by the desire of preventing the Jew from misjudging what 
is naturally dear to the Christian—his Christianity. We 


Taay unhesitatingly receive the apology. We cheerfully 


Grasp the brotherly hand extended to us. We do not 
confound English with Roman Christianity. We believe 
the assurance of English Christianity, that crimes like the 
Mortara abduction are not only not countenanced by true 


Christianity, but condemned both by the letter and spirit | 
of the Gospels. We, moreover, heartily thank the signers 
of the protest for the sympathy evinced for the Jewish 
community, so soothing to their feeling, naturally embit- 
tered by the insult offered to their religion. We goa step 
further. We assure the signers of this noble protest that 
this demonstration, although not intended as such, is much 
better calculated to set Christianity in a favourable light 
before the Jewish mind than the hundreds of missionaries, 
the thousands of controversial writings, and the myriads 
of enactments all throughout Christendom, intended to set 
forth the superiority of the faith of the Nazarene. If Ju- 
daism is to forget that for fifteen centuries it was Chris- 
tianity which maligned, degraded, and trampled it under 
‘foot—if in the Jewish mind the name Jesus is to be disso. 
ciated from the memory of the dungeon, rack, and stake, 
but too often connected with it by his most zealous fol- 
lowers—if Jadaism is to feel proud of the offspring that 
marches triumphantly through the world—it is by such 
manifestations of warm sympathy and brotherly affection 
alone that this change can be effected. And while no 
earthly power will ever so far prevail over the Jew as to 
induce him to exchange his ancestral creed for any other, 
there is yet no reason why he should not do justice to the 
many excellencies of Christianity—why he should not 
acknowledge the value of many of its moral precepts, and 
the benefits which it is daily conferring apon the benighted 
heathens. 

So high is the signifieancy which we attach to this pro- 
test, that had the efforts made by the Jewish community 
for the recovery of the child Mortara led to no further con- 
sequence than this demonstration, we should have consi- 
dered the Jewish body amply repaid for its exertions. If 
anything can console parents for the loss of their child, 
it will be the contemplation of the extraordinary impression 
which this protest must produce. If anything can recon- 
cile the defeated Jewish community to the frustration of 
its just hopes, it is the event recorded in the “Times.” 
If justice baffled can be satisfied with any atonement other 
than restitution of the object abstracted, it is the loud re- 
probation of the crime, as expressed in the protest. It 
may be considered a paradox——we may be pronounced un- 
feeling ; but after the turn which this abduction has taken, 
we do not at all regret the occurrence, and we almost re- 
joice that the mission of Sir Moses Montefiore was unsuc- 
cessful. But for this crime committed by the head of a 
great church, and in the name of this church, it might 
have been supposed that she had silently dropped those 
monstrous canons, the fanatic productions of the darkest 
periods of the darkest middle ages, and that, as a homage 
to the benevolent spirit of the nineteenth century, she was 
quietly laying aside the ferocity and absurdities of past 
ages, chiefly remarkable in the religious world for the 
pious frauds and forgeries committed, for the holy wars 
fomented, and the judicial murders sanctioned. Concordat 
after Concordat might have been concluded. The Catholic 
nations of Europe might have been gradually brutalised and 
fanaticised, and the medieval institutions by degrees fami- 
liarised to their minds. To.avert such a calamity, Provi- 
dence allowed such an atrocity to be perpetrated, and 
allowed the heart of the Pope to be hardened to the con- 
sequences of its misdeeds, in order to bring on the deserved 
punishment, as of old that of Pharaoh. - And, as of old, 
when mankind was to be spiritually benefited, so Provi- 
dence chose again its instruments from the Jewish people. 

Salvation, said an ancient Jewish rabbi familiar with 
God's dealings with men, is of the Jews, and surely salva- 
tion from the thraidom of Jesuitism has come to the world 
from the Jew of Bologna. And who that considers the 
period at which the occurrence happened, and the circum- 
stances under which it took place, can fail to perceive in it 
the finger of God, the same as in so many other events 
recorded in Israel’s history, and which were productive of 
extraordinary, totally-unforeseen consequences of the ut- 
most beneficial influence on mankind? ‘The Emperor of 
the French, no doubt, only intended to promote the object 
he had in view when he gave to the leading organs of 
France full scope for commenting upon the atrocity, and 
pointing out its full bearings. It is true, when the purpose 
was served silence was imposed upon the various organs, 
But man can prevent the slinger from throwing the stone, 
but the missile, once cast, cannot be stopped until the force 
that hurled it forth is spent. Who will apportion the 
share which the discussions on this crime has had in the 
great events which lately agitated Italy, and the liberal 
reaction now perceptible all throughout the continent of 
Europe, not even the Roman Catholic nations excepted ? 
Should Central Italy succeed in maintaining its indepen- 
dence—should the Romagna make good her liberation from 
Papal thraldom, who will then say that the little Jewish 
boy Mortara did not bravely fight in the ranks of Gari- 
baldi for Italian liberty, and that he did not render the latter 
more signal services than the whole body of “ the hunters 
of the Alps?” Once more, then, will David have pros- 
trated Goliath ; once more, by an appropriate weak 
instrument, will a great triumph have been achieved. 

However, in order sufficiently to appreciate the conse- 
quences of the event that occurred at Bologna, we have no 
occasion to endeavour to lift up the veil of the future. The 


part of the great drama already acted on the stage of the 
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civilised world is important, and laree 
the analogy which this event displ, 
rael’s history, which deeply affected the fi ls 


When the insults heaped and the oppression 
Israel by Egypt were to be avenged, and mankind iy 
Was to 


be blessed with the legislati inai 
doomed to an ay weeping 
» Was selected } 
dence as its instrument. When again, sixtoe 
later, the cruelties exercised by the mistress , — 
on the capital of despised Judea were ty be — “Sap 
the moral precepts of the Sinaitic law to be ea an 
her, the avenger and teacher was allowed ek eg 
an obscure place in slighted Galilee, not aod = 
tioned in the Bible. And again, eighteen ae eo 
when the atrocities and crimes perpetrated upon J 
trodden exiled sons were to be visited upon a a 
pagan Rome, and when, moreover, the 
civilisation and moral progress was to be Saved and oe 
Providence once more led forth an obscure daa 
from an Italian city, charging it with the nts eld 
vering Europe from the impending doom, Well vl 
Jewish community be proud of the office entruste TY - 
to be in turn the champion and martyr of mone ec 
progress ; and well may that nation consider itself ; ray 
people to which such glorious achievements belong, ‘Sym 


Western Synacoaue, Sr. Arnan’s-p 

Rev. M. B. Levy will deli i Yn 
evy will deliver a discourse to- 

Mt) ‘5. We are informed that it is the rey, 

intention to give weekly sermons before th 

services m>En). 

THe Metropouitan SyNaGoGurs pupry 
Hotipays.—Our synagogues in the metropo] 
holidays were remarkably well attended, some we 

crowded, ‘The pulpit, however, in the three city Ge m 
synagogues was mute,” owing to the illness of the ‘ap ' 
Chief Rabbi. The offerings did not exceed the on 
amount. Inthe Great Synagogue the old officers = 
re-elected, and continue to serve. Inthe New sg 
the only alteration was the election of Mr Shiv 
in the place of Mr. Stiebel, as Warden, In oe 
Portuguese Synagogue the following gentlemen we 
elected :—Mr, E. Foligno, President ; Messrs, J. Yor. 
tefiore, J. Benoliel, and I. Mocatta, Wardens: Mr J De 
Castro, Gabay. As we publish in another column ‘ lon 
letter from a correspondent on the recent festival, we do 
not wish to dilate ourselves upon the same subject, 

HampBro’ SynacoGus.—Discourse By rue Rey 
Mr. Harris.—The Rev. Mr. Harris delivered on 
a discourse at the above synagogue. Taking for 
text SWAT he, by a very ing. 
nious application of this text, showed how the Divine breath 
sustained and reyvivified all nature, physical and spiritual 
—how the animate part of the creation derived its vitality 
from the atmosphere—how the Divine spirit cheered and 
supported man in his troubles,and showered its blessings like 
‘rain upon him—how in the moral world the same Divine 
spirit roused man to a sense of his duties, and drew fron 
the eye tears of repentance—and how, ultimately, the 
same Divine spirit reclaimed the heavenly portion of man, 
whilst the earthly part (O34) returned to the dust. The 
discourse, we learn, gave great satisfaction to the congre- 
gation. 

Norwicu.—E ection or Orricers.—At the luli 
yearly meeting of the Norwich Hebrew congregation, hell 
on the 16th inst., the following gentlemen were elected 
honorary officers for the ensuing year :—President, Mt. 
Israel Bloch; Vice-President, Mr. Joel Fox (whow a 
correspondent terms ‘‘ our old friend and benefactor”); 
Tredsurer, Mr, Joseph Greiffenberg. 

Grascow.—ELection or Orvicers.—A_ correspond: 
ent writes—A general ‘meéting of the Hebrew congrega 
tion was held here on the 16th inst., for the purpose of 
electing wardens, and I have much pleasure in informing 
you that Abraham Harris, Esq., was unanimously elected 
President, which was highly gratifying to all the members. 

Bata or 
Messrs. David Hyman and Louis Simmons have beet 
unanimously elected wardens for the ensuing year. ut 
correspondent informs us that since the above-named get 
tlemen have held office together they have been enabled 
pay off long standing debts, and also to have thet 
place of worship decorated for the last holidays, t0 the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Leeps.—E.xction or. Orricers.—A general meets 
of the members of the Leeds Hebrew congregation 00 
place on Sunday last, when the presiding wardens, Mr. 
Gluckstein, President, and Mr. S. Frankenberg, Tress! 
were re-elected for the ensuing year. A vote of 
was passed unanimously for their past services, which. was 
duly acknowledged. Our correspondent further informs 
us that the erection of the intended new synageg’ 
will shortly be carried out to the general satisfaction af 
congregation, which during the late holidays Was 
inconvenienced by want of accommodation. 

or Orricers.—At the annual 
election of officers for the ensuing year, the following gel 
tlemen were re-elected unanimously :—Mr. Jacob Nuthao, 
President; Mr. Lewis Hyman, Treasurer ; 


Morrow, 
additions) 


G@ THE Pasp 
1S during the 


| Mitchell, Warden of the burial-ground. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—ELECTION OF 
Messrs. Solomen Cohen and Freedman Cohen have = 
unanimously elected presiding officers of the congreé 
this being the fourth consecutive year that they have tary. 
office. ‘The Rev. F. Livenson acts a8 honorary secre " 
The cangregation has had to regret the inability of oh ha 
to officiate, in consequence of indisposition, ye arged 
Wt, after having most 
his duties on the previous holidays. | 

at a discos’ 


* Since the foregoing was in type, we learn th 9 Rev. Mr. : 


was delivered at the Hambro’ Synagogue by th 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


New ARRANGEMENTS.—We are 

to learn that, in consequence of new arrangements, 

of this establishment 1s considerably aug- 

the We are also glad to perceive that the number 

‘, increasing, and that the institution is gradually 
‘ring the appreciation of the community. 

Scnoot ror Boys.—At the last election 

a to this school, the son of a co-religionist was one 
cae declared elected ; when the Board resolved that 
be should receive his education at a school connected with 
his own religious persuasion. 

BoaRD OF GUARDIANS.—AN EVENING WITH THE 

uuer CoMMITTEE.—We are now going to state what 
ego no doubt will appear a paradox, but which 
+ nevertheless true. To those who have not been pre- 
cent when the committee relieves, the task must appear to 
be a very dull and monotonous one, yet in reality it is 
most exciting. It is a kind of dissolving views. Scarcely 
has your sympathy been roused by the forlorn widow, with 
seven children, who tells you a melancholy tale how she 
Jost her good and devoted husband, who supported her in 
somfort, when in walks the sturdy figure of a labourer, 
whose appearance, dress, and horny hands, testify that he 
lives by the sweat of his brow. If there is any odd job 
there is the man for you. He is a bricklayer. The ho- 
lidays were heavy upon him, and he “is just now out of 
employ. Scarcely have you had time to express your 
satisfaction at the existence of such q trade in the commu- 
nity, when in comes a young man with an open frank 
countenance. He is a foreigner, and speaks broken En- 
glish, but the paper he hands in states his case for him. 
He is a cigar maker, and a hard-working saving man; he 
had actually saved £1 15s. for a new suit of clothes, when 
the man to whom his hoard was entrusted decamped, His 

- employer is ready to receive him again as soon as his sore 
eyes shall be better. But, alas, the medical man declares 
there is no chance for his eyes in the foggy English cli- 
mate; he must return to his native Prussia, and to return 
he is ready, but wants some assistance for the journey. 
Searcely had we begun to ponder over the melancholy 
fate of this person when there enters a ruddy faced, de- 
cently dressed, woman. She is the wife of a hawker of 
fruit, to whom a loan had been offered by the committee. 

- She now comes respectfully to decline the loan for the 
present ; there will be nothing doing in the fruit line before 
Christmas. She is afraid that if a loan were granted they 
might, as there is no use just now for the money, feel 
tempted to break upon it. A little relief for the present, 
just to help them over the slack season, would be service- 
able ; after Christmas a lean would be useful, and its re- 
payment easy. We could fill a whole sheet with accounts 
of the thirty characters that presented themselves, one 
after the other, and of their tales of woe. We need 
hardly say that all deserving applications were promptly 
and humanely attended to. Pressure of business does not 
allow us to pursue this week any further the train of ideas 
which the scene witnessed suggested to us, but we shall 
return in our next to this most important subject, which | 
ve coniess exercised upon us an extraordinary fascinating 
niluence. 

Tue Hurt Worxunovuse.—A Hull paper of the 24th 
ult, gives an account of the very efficient state of the 
Hull workhouse, owing to the indefatigable exertions of 
the guardians. Having spoken in the most eulogistic 
terms of the labours of the various oflicers, our cotempo- 
rary alludes to the efforts of one of the guardians, Mr. 
Symons, a co-religionist, in the following flattering expres- 
sions :—“* We have Mr. Symons, perpetually working for 
the removal of the pauper’s badge upon the workhouse 

_ child, in the doing away with the fustian dress and the 
clog shoes ; in this he has been successful not only at the 
Hull workhouse, but this week the Sculcoates guardians 

shave followed the example, and abolished the unseemly 
distinction in their workhouse too.” 

Sussex Hani.—Now that Sussex Hall is fast approach- 
ing its dissolution, the perusal of the subjoined eulogium 
onthe Anglo-Jewish. community for having established 
this institution sounds like irony. It was published in 

1851, in the “ Jewish Herald,” a conversion organ, and 
occurs in an article in which the writer. draws a parallel 
between the French and English Jews, vastly to the ere- 

_ dit of the latter. ‘The passage runs thus :-—‘ We will but 
Rotice the society called the Jews’ and General Literary 
and Scientific Institution, which alone would be sufficient 
to adorn with lustre a community. This is an ‘admirable 
establishment for the re-union of Jewish literati; a place 
Where every reputable man, living in the midst of an im- 
mense population, may find a Jewish heart and a Hebrew 

It is a temple raised for the fraternity of know- 
ledge, for the cultivation of literature, and for the improve- 
lent of the mind, as the synagogue is elevated for the 
edification of the soul. It is a beacon, enlightening the 
Toute of the traveller through the vast ocean called Lon- 
don; here he will at all times find a hand ready to grasp 

8, 4 tongue which speaks his Janguage, a journal which 
acguaints him with the news of his country and of his 
‘ommunity, a book which either amuses or instructs him. 

hy is there not a similar institution in Paris,—we who 
Pride oursqlves on being the literary nation par excellence ? 

‘T, rather, we shoulti ask, why, on the day of our eman- 
“pation, did ‘we only adopt the frivolity and Voltarean 

losophy of our French fellow citizens, and not their 
love for science, and for all the great discoveries of the 

mind ?”” 
SeY.—Heprew Scnoor.—From a circular before 
hp learn that a public school, under the presidency of 
- David Moses, has been established at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, The committee solicits the support of the general 
wy of the colony for the undertaking. Although 
| a in June last it yet numbers already thirty-six 


menter 
of pupils 


MrtRoporiran Free Hosprrat, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE. 

ri -—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 

3 Week ending Oct. 22nd was—medieal, 577 ; surgical, 
total, 972; of which 287 were new cases. 


SOUP KITCHEN FOR THE JEWISH POOR.— 

GENERAL MEETING. 

A general meeting of the donors to the Jewish Soup 
Kitchen was held on Sunday last, at Sussex Hall; Mr. 
Philip Beyfus, President, in the chair, The meeting at 
first was only thinly attended, but soon after business 
commenced several donors dropped in, and the attendance 
gradually increased. 

The bye-laws referring to the general meeting having 
been read, 

The Chairman announced that the business of the meet- 
ing was the election of honorary officers for the year. He 
expressed his regret that the meeting should be so thinly 
attended, but consoled himself with the consciousness that 
the same was the case in nearly all the other charities, 
these being once in working order, and the committees 
elected, the public but rarely attended. Yet was an ac- 
cession of new strength to the Soup Kitchen Committee 
desirable. It was desirable that the public should see how 
its generous gifts were employed. 

Mr. Isaac Hyam then rose to propose a President; and 
having spoken in highly eulogistic terms of the zeal dis- 
played by the late President in the service of the charity, 
the energy and ability exhibited by him in the discharge of 
his duties, the experience acquired in past years, and the 
sacrifices made by him in their performance, concluded 
by moving that Mr. Beyfus be re-elected. 

The proposition having been seconded by Mr. Engel, 
was put to the vote by the Rev. M. B. Levy, Vice-President 
pro. tem., and carried unanimously, : 

The President returned thanks. He said, that in ac- 
cepting office again, he was afraid lest the remarks he was 
going to make should appear stereotyped. He had seri- 
ously reflected in the past summer on the position of the 
charity, and came to the conclusion ‘that an infusion of 
fresh blood was most desirable. He could have wished 
that the meeting had elected another President, enabled to 
render signal services to the exchequer of the charity. He 
was even in hope that the administration of the charity 
would pass into other hands; but as the Committee had 
decided that the Soup Kitchen should continue its inde- 
pendent course for another year, and thus give time to 
show whether the Board of Guardians had sufficiently fixed 
itself in public favour to undertake the administration of 
this charity, he could but submit to the resolution, and if 
the meeting could not finda person better qualified to act as 
President than himself, he would cheerfully undertake 
once more the onerous duties of’ the office, and his best 
efforts, as heretofore, would be devoted to their discharge. 

The President. then, having expressed his regret at the 
absence of Mr. Moss Ansell, late Vice-President, who, in 
consequence of some slight accident with which he lately 
met, was unable to go out, proposed his re-election to his 
former office, dwelling upon the services which this gens 
tleman had rendered to the charity. 

The resolution being seconded by the Rev. M. B. Levy, 
was carried unanimously. 

The President having expatiated upon the services 
rendered to the charity by Mr. Isaac Hyam, who 
had been Treasurer for five consecutive years, proposed 
his re-election. 

The proposition having been seconded and carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. Isaac Hyam, whilst gratefully acknowledging the 
compliment paid to him, was yet constrained to decline the 
honour. ‘The protracted illness of his. wife rendered it 
impossible for him to bestow upon the finances of the cha- 
rity the attention due to it from the Treasurer. His feel- 
ings for the charity, nevertheless, remained unchanged, and 
his best efforts would, as heretofore, be directed towards 
the promotion of its interests. | 

Several attempts to shake the resolution of Mr. Hyam 
having failed, that gentleman, after dwelling upon the fit- 
ness of Mr. Jonas Jacobs for the office, proposed him as 
‘T'reasurer. 

The proposition haying been seconded and carried una- 
nimously, Mr. Jacobs, after some reluctance, consented to 
take office. | 

All the members of the Committee’of last year were 
then re-elected, and Messrs. Isaac Hyam and Henry Lyon 
added to the number. 

The President, in announcing to the latter his election, 


feelingly alluded to the active part which his deceased 


father had taken in ail charitable movements. 

The Rev. M. B. Levy then expressed his satisfaction 
and that of his colleagues at the presence of the Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians and of two other members of 
that body, and proposed the election of the former on the 
Committee. He observed that the accession of Mr. Alex 
to their ranks, apart from the strength which it would 
give them, would also be considered as an evidence of the 
friendly feeling uniting the Board of Guardians and the 
Soup Kitchen Committee; that the two institutions, al- 
though dissimilar, had yet many points in common, and 
the contact into which Mr. Alex would thereby come with 
a large number of poor of all classes, would greatly enlarge 
the sphere of his experience. = 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Isaac Hyam 
and carried unanimously, the President expressed his 
earnest hope that Mr. Alex would accept office. _ 

Mr. Alex, in congratulating himself upon having been a 
supporter of the Soup Kitchen from its very beginring, 
and expressing his satisfaction at the manner in which it 
was conducted, and the good it effected, was yet sorry he 
was not in a position to serve on the Committee. He had 
made it a rule never to accept office in any charity unless 
he could fulfil the duties attached to the office. He believed 
that a nominal acceptance of office was unfair to the public 
and unfair to the charity. Now all his time was so fully 
engaged by the duties he had already undertaken, that 
none remained for any other benevolent object, however 
meritorious. 

The election of Mr. Lionel Cohen, the hon. sec. of the 
Board of Guardians, having been proposed, that gentleman 
in expressing his good wishes for the charity, yet regretted 


his inability to aecept office ; for, in addition to the rea- 


sons stated by Mr. Alex, he had also to the distance 
of his residence from the city, and the Soa duties of 
a father of a family. He, nevertheless, trusted that were 
it only to show the friendly feeling with which the Board 
of Guardians regarded the Soup Kitchen, some other 
member of their body, differently circumstanced, would be 
eo on the Committee. 

. Lawrence observed that there was another 
valuable member of the Board of Mr, 
Sydney, who, he was sure, could neither plead distance 
nor the cares of a family as a reason for declining office. 
He had great pleasure in proposing the election of that 
gentleman on the Committee. 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, 

Mr. Sydney said he had great pleasure in accepting 
office. Indeed, he had attended with the view of serving 
in case he should be elected, as he had had some little 
conversation with the President, from which he saw 
that the Committee was apprehensive lest support should 
less freely be accorded to the charity, in the erroneous 
suppesitinn that the Board of Guardians might divert from 
their former channel some of the resources of the Soup 
Kitchen. 

The former auditors were then re-elected, to whom 
was added Mr. Lazarus, also the Finance Committee ; 
after which the President proposed in very flattering terms 
a special vote of thanks to Mr. Isaac Hyam, who had been 
Treasurer for five years, which was carried unanimously, 

Mr. Lionel Cohen then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President, whose readiness to serve the cause of charity 
in general was well known, and to whom the Board of . 
Guardians was especially obliged for his friendly services, 
whereby the movementss of the Board were greatly helped 
on and accelerated. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. Sydney, who, 
although a young member of the Committee, had seen and 
heard enough of the conduct of the President, of his zeal 
for the charity, and his urbanity in the chair, to justify 
him in seconding the motion. 

The resolution having been carried, 

The President returned thanks, taking the opportunity 
of paying a graceful compliment to the “ Jewish Chronicle,” 
for the services rendered by it to the cause of charity. 

The vote of thanks having been seconded by Mr. Alex, 
who fully agreed in the sentiments of the mover, 

Dr. Benisch acknowledged the compliment, after which 
the meeting separated. 


DISCOURSE BY THE REV. A. L. GREEN. 

The Rev. Mr. Green delivered on Sab!ath last, at the 
Branch Synagogue, Great Portland-street, a spirited and 
pertinent discourse on the. blood accusations, lately revived 
at Smyrna and Galatz. The rev. preaches succinctly traced 
the origin of this calumny from the time of the second 
temple to our own days. He said that Apion was the 
first who brought forward this charge against the Jews, he 
having stated that when Antiochus entered the most holy, 
he found there a Greek ready to be sacrificed. The hea- 
thens were very prone to believe in a charge of which they 
were but too often guilty, and which was sanctioned by their 
religious systems. - Human sacrifices were alluded to both 
in the Iliad and Odysse. The sacrifice of Iphigenia, in 
order to propitiate the incensed deity, was known to all. 
The homicidal service of Moloch was spread far and wide 
in the ancient world ; it being a characteristic of the 
wicked to impute to their antagonists their own vices, no 
one need be surprised at the nature of the charge against 
the Jews, and the currency which it received. It was in 
vain that the Jew pointed to the first law given to man— 
“He who sheddeth man’s blood, through man his blood 
shall be shed,” and the repeated prohibitions against the 
eating of blood. ‘Soon after the rise of Christianity the 
charge was urged by the heathens against the followers of 
the new creed, which, based as it is upon the belief of a 
human sacrifice, compounded as it is of Judaism and pa- 
ganism, and celebrating a3 it does the Eucharist, could 
scarcely fail to lend colour to the accusation, When 
Christianity became dominant, many of its teachers, in 
order to combat the strong dispositions of the primitive 
Christians to follow various Jewish rites, déemed it expe. 
dient to assail Judaism with the foulest aspersions, and to 
accuse the Jews of the very crimes with which they were 
charged. It was well known in ecclesiastical history that 
Chrysostom preached for eight consecutive days at An- 
tioch against those Christians who fasted on the Day of 
Atonement and observed other Jewish laws. It is re- 
markable that this charge in subsequent centuries found 
principally an echo among the nations of Teutonic origin, 
and it was only in comparatively modern time that the 
nations of the Kast caught up the ery. Terrible as were 
the consequences of this calumny, yet were the Jews not 
quite blameless. Their silence was considered ominous. 
A feeling of indignation, which no doubt every Jew expe- 
rienced, was not yet an answer to a charge. Where were 
the articles, where were the protests published against this 
calumny?’ ‘The rev. preacher here took occasion to de- 
nounce in vehement language the apathy evinced by the 
Jewish body in the face of accusations of such frightful con- 
sequences ; pointed to the duties which the community owed 
to itself ut a time when its cause was so nobly espoused by 
the nation, as evinced by the demonstration recorded in 
the “‘ Times ;” and especially castigated the younger gene- 
ration, which, by far superior to its predecessor in talent 
and education, was yet far inferior to it in zeal for the 
Jewish cause and attachment to it. 

The rev. preacher then alluded to two other causes cal- 
culated to keep up prejudices against the Jews. The first 
was the mysteriousness evinced by some co-religionists in — 
the celebration of their religious rites ; the second was the 
ignorance of some who, when asked, could not assign a 
reason for the rite observed, and the perverseness of others, 
who wilfully assigned incongruous reasons for it, 

The discourse was delivered with great animation and 
fervour, and as it came from the heart, evidently went to 


the hearts of the worshippers, who listeaed with profound es 


attention to the instructive address. 
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SEWISH CHR 


; THE MORTARA ABDUCTION. 

Under this heading we read in the “ Times” of the 
19th inst. the following -— 

All the efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore and the Deputies of 
the British Jews having proved ineffectual in obtaining the 
restoration of the child Mortara to its parents, a committee of 
gentlemen in the City felt that some protest was demanded 
on the behalf of British Christians, and the following protest 
having been privately circulated has been most extensively 
signed, and a copy of it has been forwarded to the French 

bassador :— 

races a Jewish child, Edgar Mortara, son of Momolo 
Mortara, late of Bologna, in Italy, was, on the 24th of June, 
1858, forcibly seized and taken from his parents, by order of 
the Cardinal Viale Prela, Archbishop of Bologna and Legate 
of Pope Pius IX : 

« And whereas the ground of the said seizure was, that the 
said child, Edgar Mortara, had been secretly baptised by a 
Roman Catholic maidservant six years previously, being then 
of the age of 12 months: 

“ And whereas the said child was, by order of the said Car- 
dinal Legate, conveyed by night, under an escort of gendarmes, 
to the convent of San Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, and is there 
detained coutrary to the wish, and notwithstanding the protest- 
ations of his parents: 

« And whereas the Government of France has in vain urged 
the Court of Rome to restore the said child to his parents : 

“ And whereas Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., at the request 
of the Deputies of the British Jews, made on the 22nd of De- 
cember, 1858, went to Rome im their name, to present a me- 
morial to the Pope, signed by the whole of the said Deputies, 
asking for the liberation of the said child, Edgar Mortara ; and 
wherens the Pope refused even to see Sir Moses Montefiore ; 
and Cardinal Antonelli, Minister of State, has declared to Sir 
Moses Montefiore that the Roman Government will not release 
the child: 

“ And whereas it is a dishonour to Christianity in the eyes 
of the Jews among all nations that the seizure and detention of 
the said child, Edgar Mortara, should be supposed to be con- 
sistent with the principles of the Christian religion : 

“ Now we, the undersigned British Christians, do hereby 
protest and declare that the proceedings of the Pope of Rome, 
im taking away the Jewish child, Edgar Mortara, from his 
parents, and educating him, contrary to his parents’ will, in the 
Roman Catholic faith, are repulsive to the instincts of hu- 
manity, and in violation of parental rights and authority, as 
recognised in the laws and usages of all civilised nations, and, 
above all,in direct opposition to the spirit and precepts of the 
Christian religion.” 

The following names of’ persons of rank and influence have 
been selected from those attached to the Protest. 

But as these signatures in the “‘ Times” occupy nearly 
one and a half closely printed columns we cannot repro- 
duce them in these pages, as they would occupy too much 
space. We give, therefore an analysis of them. ©The 
selection alluded to comprises the signatures of the three 
archbishops ; 26 peers; among which are those of the 
Dukes of Beaufort, Cleveland, Leeds, and Wellington, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Brougham ; 20 bishops ; 34 
Members of Parliament ; 68 Mayors, among which are those 
of the Lord Mayors of London and Dublin; 11 Provosts, 
among which are those of the Lord Provosts of Edinburgh 
and Perth; 42 magistrates and other persons of eminence ; 
117 ministers of Protestant denominations, each prominent 
either for learning or dignity ; the secretaries of all religious 
societies ; 10 banking firms, among which is that of Mr. 


‘Matthew Marshall, jun., manager of the Bank of England ; 


123 others, representing all professions and the higher 
middle classes of the fealm. In all we counted 454 
names, to which the respective addresses are added. ‘This 
number, however, does not include the secretaries of the 
religious societies, their names not being given. 


OF A TESTIMO- 
NIAL.—At a meeting, held on the 16th inst., the Rev. 
Menasseh Cohen, who resigned his office, was presented 
by the Wolverhampton congregation with a very elegant 
silver chased snuff-box, bearing the following inscription, 
“ This testimonial was presented to the Rey. Menasseh 
Cohen by the Hebrew congregation of Wolverhampton, as 


a token of respect for the interest he has always taken for 


the benefit and welfare of its members during the seven 
years he was their minister.” ! 
SyDNEY.—PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL.—A 
numerous meeting of the Hebrew community assembled on 
the 17th of July, at the residence of Mr. J. G. Raphael, 
for the purpose of presenting him with a magnificent silver 
cup (which had just arrived by the Salsette), subscribed 
for by numerous friends, who are members of that com- 
munity, to mark their sense of his past services as trea- 
surer to the Sydney synagogue. Mr. P, J. Cohen being 
requested to preside, after eulogising Mr. Raphael’s con- 
duct, presented him with the testimonial, an appropriate 
address accompanying it. Mr. Raphael acknowledged the 
compliment in a feeling and pertinent speech, and con- 
cluded by drinking the health of her Majesty from the 
presentation cup. | 
Parat Inrotenance ConTRrastep wits Jewish 
TonERANCE.—The editor of the Archives Israelites” 
relates from personal knowledge the following interesting 
incident :—An exceedingly religious Jewish family in 
Holland had entrusted to its care by her guardian an 
orphan girl of Christian parentage. The Jew, knowing 
that she was not of Jewish extraction, yet too conscien- 
tious to bringjher up in a religion in which he did not 
believe, educated his charge most morally, without, 
however, impressing upon the ebild any of the pecu- 
liar tenets of feither religion. Thus she grew up, 
practising what she saw her putative parents perform. 
The time came when she had to be restored to her 
Christian guardian. She now learned her extraction, 
bat her affection for her foster parents remained the 
same. She married a Christian, became the mothe rof 
a large family ; years rolled on, her feelings remained 
thesame. When her foster parenis stay with her ona 
visit, all Jewish dietary laws are observed by her for the 
sake ofthem. Thus the Jew and Christian love each 
other with the tenderest affection. Who is more pleasing 
io the sight of God—the honest Jew, declining to make a 
Convert surreptitiously, or the dishonest Pope, who kid- 
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REDIVIVUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sim,—There is hope for Sussex Hall. This 4 learn 
from your last. Let me express my satisfaction at this 
intelligence. I feel confident that had the Institution 
been allowed to expire its downfall would have created a 
void which would have been painfully felt in the commu- 
nity. But if it is to be successfully resuscitated, an infu- 
sion of fresh blood must take place. Whatever the cause 
may be, the existing committee has failed either in making 
it self supporting or in creating for it such claims on the 
community as to procure for it voluntary support. New 
plans will therefore have to be tried, and for, these, new 
men are most desirable. 

The eminent thanks of the community are due to those 
who are exerting themselves for so beneficial an object, 
and I know there are many like me who entertain these 
sentiments. Let, therefore, the resuscitators persevere in 
their labours. Let them be cheered by the knowledge 
that their efforts are duly appreciated by many wht like 
myself moving in an humble sphere of society can only 
express their gratitude in words, not in deeds. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


THOUGHTS ON THE RECENT FESTIVALS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srr,—Looking back upon the sacred: festivals, whose 
bright presence has but just been superseded by the track 
of light, the memories that follow in their train, the mind 
of the earnest Jew must be assailed with conflicting senti- 
ments of satisfaction and regret. I envy not that atrabilious 
disposition that dwells with preference upon the dark side 
of things, mistaking the shadow for the substance ; but as 


little would I be classed with him whose vision, dazzled 


by-too-persistent gazing on the brighter side, loses its clear 
perception of “‘ the age and body of the time.” 

He who shall have visited our synagogues during the 
recent holidays will have found ample cause for satisfac- 
tion in the largeness of the attendance and in the earnest- 
ness of the worshippers. The number of our synagogues 
has of late years been increased, yet none need mourn 


1555, because none come to the 


solemn feasts.” The mere external attractions of Divine 
worship have been elsewhere enhanced, yet still the mul- 
titude with increasing numbers has thronged the house of 
prayer, to worship their fathers’ God, as of yore. Theage 
of indifference is fast passing away, and the Jewish com- 
munity exhibits a revival of religious sentiment all the 
deeper and more permanent, because of gradual growth, 
free from capricious fits and starts. The thoughtful Isra- 
elite traces herein the finger of Providence, and marks the 
illustration of the inspired TY jon 
"7D “ Assuredly there is a 
spirit in mortal man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth understanding.” Judaism appears to him as a living 
organism, and as such 1QEY MN NWS, is self-sustain- 
ing. Great as have been the metamorphoses in the outer 
world, wondrous as have been the vicissitudes of history, 
Judaism and its professors, resting as they do upon the 
Rock of ages, have survived the shock of ages; nor has 
one ingredient’ of their perpetuity lost its.force. Religion 
is inseparable from man’s spiritual being, and Judaism, the 
source of all true faith, itself unchanged and unchanging, 
in the varying forms of other faiths, adapts itself to the 
progress of mankind, until all shall be prepared for the 
essence of truth which Judaism is destined to preserve. 
Therefore, though history shows us repeated instances of 
Israel's backsliding, far worse than any that this age has 


witnessed, still NS, “‘Israel has never 


been widowed,” and the spirit that is within has invariably 
manifested itself again with undiminished vigour, when once 
the weight of apathy or the perverseness of defection has 
passed away. 

He who came to curse our fathers of old, and was con- 


strained. to bless them, declared, 793535" 33335 


9 
XD Lo, the people shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned among the nations,” while yet 
another of their adversaries declared in a like spirit— 
S50 “Their laws are diverse 
from those of all other people.” This dwelling alone and 
these distinctive laws have fitted us to be, as we are still, 
the conservators of the Divine word, so that it is still to 
the ‘‘ house of Jacob” that the nations apply when they 
would ‘‘ walk in the light of the Eternal.” The great 
cause of truth is advancing apace, and each day brings 
some new testimony from without the pale to the wisdom 
of our holy dispensation, whether it be in a recognition of 
our sanitary or of our social laws, as evidenced in the re- 


Nor need we wonder that such should be the case, for from 


Judaism has proceeded that significant declaration—yy> 


“ The law was not 
given unto ministering angels,” but unto meek and erring 
mortals. Therefore, unlike other systems of religion, Ju- 
daism does not ‘* go to war for an idea,” unattainable and 
useless if attained, but recognises the claims of the world, 
the wants which therein take their origin, sanctifying our 
lives, raising earth to heaven, not vainly striving to bring 
down heaven to earth. Thus in our dispersion, when we 
can no longer thrice a year appear in the presence of the 
Lord our God “in the place which He hath chosen,” to 


renew our religious life at the source of its primal inspira- 


tion, our synagogue, the house of assemblage before God, 


has become the Sf¥'7%, or sacred school for instruction in 


a Divine word, until that word become the lesson of our. 
ves. | 
Judged by this standard, the fervent Jew finds reason 
for regret in looking back upon the Holydays just past. 
Time was when the devout worshipper came to the syna- 
prepared to profit by the lesson taught there, to 


gogue 
| imbibe the holier spirit that pervaded it, and bear away 
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whilst our own glorious literat 


cent dicta of the enlightened advocates of Social Science, | 
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with him to his home a purer hea tee, 
cart i 
to the preserving requirements of his ain Obed, 
it must be confessed, instead of the holy at OW 5 C00 often 
gogue being borne into our homes, the on of the ‘yaa. 
our homes is brought into the synagogue Volous Spirit 
reference to the obsery ith. a) becomes 
fact. The nations ne 


law to be “ our wisdom 


while 
Pired lan 
as d Our youth carry an 
familiarity with the profane productions 
ure ]j 
them. Our great national library 
brew treasures, and some of these ays 
some Christian scholar bringing them to li bes hay. 
discoveries, to shame our wilfu! indolence 
England alone be behind-hand in the rod shoul 
Hebrew schalars, why languishes the of 
Hebrew language ? With the ignorance zo th 


wonder if our beautiful liturgy prove nates ailing, wha: 


in Which 
lor their 


as of old, it be affirmed of us—}"55 


people draw near me with their mouth aa ney 
lips they honour me, but have removed he 
from me, and their fear towards me is as a ht oe 
cept conned by rote.” It is to be hoped ee 
acknowledged Hebrew scholars are proceeding 
revision of the English version of our lityy 
long those who cannot appreciate the beaudl a. 
original will be furnished with fitting aids to a wn 
by the time the holy festivals again come trey 
while, that our rising youth should con amore Sonim 
the study of the sacred tongue, is a consumm fi oan 
voutly to be wished, ae 
As the human heart remains the same 
age, so religion and religious ceremonials 
once its holiest sentiment, and that senti 
symbols, are immutable throughout all 
sons. ‘To reconcile the present with the past is th 
vocation of the preacher, whos ein dea 
preacher, whose exhortations should 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the day; 
g ing. spirit be in opposition 
to thee, abandon not thy position.” Happily our rej. 
gious teachers, for the most part, act in accordance vi 
this injunction, but they are inefficient in number aud 
power, We shall look in vain for an accession anlers 
we heartily support those institutions which are caleu. 
lated to supply our spiritual need, so sorely felt, 
, Following the congregants to their homes UPON the 
joyous festival, the Feast of Tabernacles, that has just 
expired, the earnest Jew must have been deeply grieved 
to find how little-regard is paid to our hallowed ceremo- 
nies, the beauty of which lends inspiration even to the 
Christian beholder, whose thoughts and aspirations are 
of the world worldly, such as are Disraeli’s. If there 
is a ceremonial observance, which more than most bean 
on its very face the depth of its grand significance, it is 
the dwelling in booths, that is commanded us during 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and yet lamentably few are 
they who fulfil the precept, the general excuse being, 
“I have no room.” How strikingly. to the present day 
DPS ODN, “ Woe unto them that join house to hou, 
that lay field to-field, till there be no place!” If we 
continue to neglect those types and symbols of an innet 
faith, which so deeply impressed themselves upon us # 
an age when we were most impressible, and like the 
marked features of an aged parent wound themselvet . 
round the very heart-strings of our affections, then 
shall we look in vain to those that come after us to pre 
serve intact their holiest patrimony. Asssuredly the 
world with its irresistible attractions, outer influences, 
and inner promptings, acts strongly enough to divert 
our youth from the duties of the religion that they pr0- 
fess; where then is the barrier we have raised for them 
as did our wise ancestors for us, against the inroads of 
vanity and irreligion? For the permanence of our holy 
institutions we need entertain no fear, Heaven itself bas. 
guaranteed them; but if we labour not to preserve — 
others will reap the guerdon of a glorious work, that else 


would have been ours. = 


2710, “ The day is short, the labour long.” May the 
workmen not prove indolent, so that, when agaie the 


sacred festivals come round, "35 TN x? 


=p", “ We may not appear empty before the Lord. 


A Jew. 


from age te 
’ which are at 
ment’s externa) 
times and 


newspapers state that scenes of fanaticism were enacte 
on the occasion of the obsequies of the Bey of Tun's- 
The Moors assailed and stoned the Jews, wounding 
them, some mortally. Some Christians were aso 
wounded. <A minister of the new bey came to the = 
cue, striking and killing with his sabre some of woud 
prits on the spot, and caused thirty of the Mussa 
to be arrested. Tranquillity now prevails. val 

DrespeNn.—INTOLERANCE.—None can imagine 
difficult a task it is in Germany to efface ald preju” 
forms, follies, or customs. In Saxony the Is ve 
stand entirely on an equal footing with the oy e 
people. Yet no Hebrew judge, public notary," ". 


in Prussia, can administer the judicial oath to a 


tian, as the oath is considered a sort of sacraments 
last royal edict concerning the public notary 
again a provision to this effect. — at of 

Tur Hoty Lanv.—Rewer.—The Hely Land 
Amsterdam for the Relief of the Poor in the #07 “4, 
has published an account of its,receipts last ye" 


‘amount exceeds 64,000 florins. — 
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NTOLERANCE IN SPAIN.—ANO. 
porisH MORTARA CASE. 
From the “ Morning Herald.” 


We bave been favoured with the subjoined corres- 
Y ce respecting the claims made by a Spanish Ro- 
Catholic priest for the body of a child of English 
= nt parents, in consequence of its having been 
ae " by the surgeon who assisted at its birth, and 
‘a Roman Catholic. We understand that al- 

: the civil authorities have endeavoured to ar- 
: » the matter quietly so as to avoid public scandal, 
the ecclesiastical authorities are determined-to prosecute 
+ with the utmost energy, deeming it a matter of 
it exhelming importance to decide whether six 
months’ child is Protestant or Roman Catholic! In- 
eractions had been received by the parish priest in 
Denia from the Archbishop of \ alencia, to ‘ prosecute 
the case with great zeal, but with great prudence. | On 
she other hand, the parents are determined to resist to 
the utmost, a demand at once so unfeeling and prepos- 
trons. The first application of the priest to the mayor 
(Aleade) of Denia was for protection in enabling him 
forcibly to enter the Protestant cemetery to disinter the 
body of the child; but the mayor, seeing the delicacy 
of the case, and unwilling to incur the responsibility of 
such proceeding, applied to the civil governor of the 
province for instruction how to act. Meanwhile the 
priest made a gentler claim by letter to the father of 
the child, and hence the subjoined correspondence. It 
«ill be seen from the correspondence that the case has 
already been brought under the notice of the govern- 
ment, and that instructions have been given to protect 
the father of the child from such an intolerable and pre- 


sterous annovance. 

As this correspondence covers nearly two closely- 
rinted columns of our cotemporary, we content our- 
selves with such extracts ‘as may be presumed to have 
an especial interest for our co-religionists. Mr. Harris, 
the English, Consul of Alicante, a Roman Catholic who 
had been appealed to by the British Vice-Consul of 
eina for instructions, writes to the latter:— : 

It appears they wish a repetition of what happened in Rome 
‘n the case of the child of the Jew Mertara, which caused so 
much scandal throughout Europe, and so much damage to the 
Roman Catholic religion. In that. case, the party who per- 
formed the ceremony was an ignorant servant, unacquainted 
with the laws of the church, which prohibits the ceremony to 
be performed without the consent of the parents. She bap- 
tised a Jewish child without divulging the secret till she was 
discharged, when she divulged it in revenge. 

Mr. Graham, the father of the child, writes to \ir. 
Samuel Hanson, a friend in Nngland :— 

The best part of all is that the doctor destroyed the ground- 
work—or at least the corner-stone—on- which they had built 
all their expectation. The doctrine of intention, as you are 
aware is a notable one in the Romish Church. He told me 
privately—but it will soon be known all over Denia—that when 
he Was examined a few days ago privately before the priest and 
anotary public, the principal questions sent by the archbishop 
ad his advisers was in something like these words, “ When 
m baptised the child of course you did so with the intention 
ithe Holy Roman Catholic Apostelic Church? ‘ Stop there,’ 
aid the doctor, ‘when I baptised the child I had no intention 
whatever! ‘Except,’ he added, ‘that seemg the child in a 
dvine state, my desire was to make it a Christian.’ Fifty years 
ago, in the days of the inquisition, that answer would have cost 
him his life. Ie has been carefully perusing my Spanish 
Prayer-book since the day the priest began his claim Lie re. 
turned it to me yesterday, and told me that‘ Protestantism isn't 
what the priests represent it.’ 

In a-letter addressed to the same, ata later period, 
Mr. Graham writes :— : 

“T cannot add any information as to what is being done in 
the case of my child. ‘At first I felt it very much, as was very 
natural, with my then excited feelings, and the loss of a first 
child and son; but let them now show their bigotry and their 
intolerance to the utmost. The more ridiculous they ‘make 
themselves the better shall I be pleased, for the more scandal 
will they draw on the mind-demoralising and soul-destroying 
dogmas of the creed they profess, not only in Protestant coun- 
tries but among enlightened people of their own religion. The 
case is one that enlists the sympathy of every parent on my 
side. If I may judge from what I see and heara few more 
cases like the Mortara one and this one of mine would do more 
damage to the Church of Rome than anything else 1 can con- 
ceive. If it should assist in introducing liberty of conscience 
and Protestantism into this darkened Jand, I will not regret the 
loss of my first dear little boy.” 

But the most satisfactory letter of all is the following, 
showing, as it does, that our government js alive to the 
atrocities of the Roman Church, and determined to pro- 
tect its subjects from its encroachments. Would to God 
Momola Mortara had been a British instead of a papal 
subject. 


“TO SAMUEL HANSON, ESQ. 
“ Foreign Office, Oct. 15, 1859. 

“Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult., inclosing a statement 
received by you from Mr. George Graham, relative to a de- 
mand Which had been addressed to him by the parish priest of 
€nia, in the province of Valencia, requiring him to disinter 
the body of his child which had been buried in the Protestant 
cemetery; and I am to acquaint you that the British Consul 
at Alicante having, in consequence of the representations made 
0 him by the British Vice-Consul at Denia, brought Mr. Gra- 
* complaint before Mr. Buchanan, the British Minister at 
nd, Mr. Buchanan has addressed to the Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs a formal remonstrance against the proceed- 

ngs of the ecclesiastical authorities in this matter. 
Lord John Russell has approved ‘the steps taken by Mr. 
Schanan for the protection of Mr. Graham, and has in- 
' him to use every endeavour to secure that gentleman 
rom molestation on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities.— 
‘“, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, | 
“E, HamMonp. 


—StarE or THE Jews.—Prince Milosch, 
| mre from the “ Times’” Paris correspondent, has 
fronntipated the Jews; they are, however, exciuded 


serving the state, the Servian constitution re- 


during that all. persons holding office under the govern- 


* 


should be Christiane, 
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ITALY.—THE MILANESE CONGREGATION. 


A correspondent of the “ Archives Israelites” gives 
the following historical sketch of the origin and present 
state of the Milanese congregation :— 


The Jews anciently were not as badly treated in Italy 
as in other countries. The Dukes of Milan received 
and protected them. But when the Spaniards obtained 
possession of the city they expelled the Jews, who only 
came back at a much later period. Gradually their 
number increased. Most of them came from Mantua, 
where prejudices against the Jews had become strong. 
This emigration increased still more after the rising of 
the populace of Mantua against them. These immi- 
grants were joined by several German families, whom 
commerce drew to the city. Their number amounts 
now to about 600 souls. It was said that there were 
many who concealed their religion, but I can assure 
you that this isa calumny. There would be no reason 
whatever for doing so, as the Jews are respected by 
their fellow-citizens. Why, therefore, should they as- 
sume any disguise? What may have given rise to this 
falsehood is, that they hitherto did not form a regular 
community, sanctioned by the government. In 1847 
the Austrian government gave its consent ; but then the 
war broke out, and the matter dropped until 1852. In 
that year the archbishop of the city declared that the 
Jews could no longer be tolerated in Milan, as this was 
against some ancient regulations. But several of the 
most distinguished Christian citizens protested against 
the fanaticism of the prelate, who, therefore, had to give 
in. The Jews then learned that they had some ene- 
mies to fear, and that they must be united, in order to 
be able to repel their attacks. Moreover, public wor- 
ship requires the association of the faithful. Signor 
Ariani and several’ others then exerted themselves to 
form a congregation, and they succeeded. Bnt this 
congregation is not the creation of the law: it is that of 
the free will of the faithful, which is the more honour- 
able to them. Signor Ariani discharges the functions 
of rabbi, and the doctors Levi and Massarini, as well as 
a thira gentleman, whose name I cannot recollect, are 
the chiefs of the community. The annual expense 
amounts to about 8,000 Austrian livres, which are raised 
by means of a collection. 

' The temple is small, but very pretty. It was built 
by the late Jacob Mendel, who intended to make a pre- 
sent thereof to his co-religionists; but now the rent 
thereof has to be paid, as his children are minors, and 
cannot give anything away. There are only about 
thirty poor in the congregation, every one of whom is 


assisted for Passover with unleavened= bread and flour. 


of maize. The necessary amount for relief to the poor, 
and to defray any other necessary expense, is likewise 
raised ‘by a collection. You see, therefore, that the 
feeling of religious fellowship is not extinct among our 
Milanese brethren in faith, although in general they are 
not ever-zealous in the observance of the religious prac- 
tic’s. 

Just before the outbreak of the war, the Austrian 
government charged three individuals with framing the 
regulations for the formation of the community, But 
the events that followed brought on a change, of course 
for the better. The Milanese Jews are now citizens, the 
same as the Christian inhabitants. : 

I will conelude by pointing out some incidents of the 
war, which will show how necessary it is that there 
should be Jewish chaplains in thearmy. Two Jewish 
Austrian soldiers, severely wounded, were carried to a 
military hospital in Milan. They both were baptised, 
whilst apparently dying. one died in reality, and 
he was buried as a Christian; the second recovered, and 
protested against. the baptism administered to him 
against his consent. If he were a Lombard he would 
have nothing to fear, but he is an Austrian; he will 
have to return to his own country, where tie Concordat 
exists, and where he will perhaps not be permitted to 
follow his old creed. This, I assure you, is not the 
fault of Signor Ariani, who very often visits the hospi- 
tals; but, alas, he cannot be always there, nor every- 
where; and if the directors of the hospital do not assist 
him in his researches, it is no easy matter among so 
many sick to discover who are Jews. The allied govern- 
ments ought to be petitioned absolutely to forbid such 
practices. This is necessary to protect the soldiers who 
shed their blood for their country, and to tranquillise 
their families on their fate. ae 


Montreal, Canapa.—A Toxen or Gratrrupe.— 
The Montreal German and Polish congregation, that 


‘very lately consecrated their synagogue, have adopted a 


most pleasing method for testifying their gratitude to 
Messrs. Moss Brothers, of that city, for the prominent 
share these gentlemen have taken in the establishment 
of the new synagogue. The congregation resolved to 
present to these gentlemen and their ladies seats for life 
in the sacred edifice. ‘The letter in which this resolu- 
tion was conveyed to Mr. Edward Moss by Mr. Hoff- 
nung, the secretary, was couched in the most flattering 
and respectful terms. 


Manin, tHe Dicrator op |Venice.—The heroic 


defence of Venice against Austria in 1849 is still fresh | 


in the recollection of the public. The soul of the 
movement was Daniel Manin, the anniversary of whose 
death in exile was lately so touchingly commemo- 
rated in Italy. This Manin, it is now proved, was of 
Jewish origin. In a work published at Paris, under 
the title “‘ David Manin,” by M. Henry Martin, it is 
shown that up to 1759 the ancestors of the dictator, 
whose memory is so dear to the Italians, were Jews, 
residing at Venice. The original family name was 

“ This world,” says Rabbi Jacob, ‘‘ may be regarded 
as an anti-chamber to the next. Prepare thyself in 


the anti-chamber that thou mayest be admitted into the 


saloon.” 


or Literary 
—The Emperor of Russia has accepted the delledionss 
a work by Herr Fassel, chief rabbi of Grossk anisha, 
entitled, Moral, Rabbinical, Judicial Code.” 
cetaceans — the author as a mark of his 

on with a medal, bearin inscription, 
“ Praemio digno.” 

Tue Gatatrz Ovrracts.—The Israelite ” states, 
we do not know on what authority, that in consequence 
of the remonstrance of the consuls, the imprisoned Jews 
were liberated ; but that the rioters and murderers are 
still at large, that no compensation was made for the 


property destroyed, and that the ruined families have 
not been succoured. 


Tue Pore Tureatexep witn 
—The revolutionary Government at Bologna have hit 
upon quite a new stratagem against their revered So- 
vereign. Can it be believed that they actaally intend 
to excommunicate from the pale of Christianity the 
infallible Vicegerent upon earth? This is by no means 
the joke that it seems to be. Some antiquarian mem- 
ber or other amongst the senators of the Romagna has, 
in rummaging over the dusty records of earlier times, 
made the curious discovery that the province had for- 
merly a Constitution of its own—that this Constitution 
has never beer abrogated, and that, ‘in virtue of a cer- 
tain clause therein contained, all those Popes who, neg- 
lecting to take the oath of allegiance to the Charter, 
arrogate to themselves the Government of the country 
are to be punished by the solemn curse of the Chorch, 
and conseqnent excommunication. A good modern 
instance of the old saw, the biter bit. If the Pope 
founds his claims to the Government of the Romagaa 
on his inheritance of that earthly territory from his pre- 
decessors, why should not the people avail themselves 
likewise of aright handed down from a far off time, 
aod legally exercised by former generations of their 
ancestors? The simple disuse of the right cannot be a 
legal argument for its extinction. 


Avustria.—Tue Promtsep Rerorms.—The Vienna 
correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph,” having given 
an aceount of the unsatisfactory working in Hungary 
of the convention of the so-called ‘‘ men of confidence,” 
convoked by the government, continues to speak of 
those of Bohemia, saying:—It is by no means cer- 
tain that similarly awkward episodes will not occor in 
connection with the confidential committees instituted 
for the same purpose in the German provinces of the 
empire. Howevever, good care has been taken to as- 


semble persons of unexceptionable character, such as 


are much too prudent or aristocratic to find fault with 
any word or idea, much less with. a law patent, of his 
Imperial Apostolic Majesty. As an instance of the sort 
of men ‘selected, I must give you ashort story, throwing 
some light upon the character of Count Nostitz, the 
most remarkable member for Bohemia. A month or 
two ago, a certain Jewish community, not very far from 
Prague, had the intention of appropriating a plot of 
ground for the purpose of converting it jato acemetery. 
As up to this time the dead had to be transported @ 
distance of fifteen miles before reaching their last 
resting-place, the possession of a piece of land nearer to 
their residence was very desirable. The necessary per- 
mission was given by the government, as well as by the 
priest of the parish in which it was designed to open the 
cemetery. In fact, everything went. on smoothly until 
an unfortunate moment when the matter reached the 
ears of the enlightened Count. No sooner had the 
news been broken to him than, shocked at the idea of 
having Jewish bodies deposited within half a mile only 
of one of his estates, he used his best influence with the 
authorities, and actually succeeded in getting the per- 
mission retracted. Men such as these are the confiden- 
tial advisers of the government upon the future mani- 
cipal arrangements of the people. 


Austrta.—INToLERANCE.—From all parts of the 
empire copies of police ordinances have been late’y sent 
here to private persons, in order to disprove the official 
disavowal lately promulgated in the matter of Christian 
servants in Jewish houses.. In Styria, in Galicia, and 
even in Bohemia, it appears from these documents that 
the local authorities are just now hunting ont those 
adherents of the Pope who eat the bread of the Hebrew. 
Transgressors who obstiuately object that they cannot 
see the difference between one person's money and 
another are frequently entrusted to the curative influ- 
ence of the official flagellatur’s rod. It is, of course, 
superfluous to remind your readers that, bat a short 
time ago, the existence of a law that could sanction such 
interference in household affairs was flatly contradicted 
by the official “ Vienna Gazette :” and not only so, but 
it was also denied that such oecurrences had ever taken 
place at all. Acting upon the Metternichean principles 
—to insert a lie whenever there was the slightest open- 
ing for one—the writers in the *‘ Vienna Gazette,” did 
only what they were paid to do; but the world at large 
cannot be frequently enough reminded of the fact that, 
whether in matters small or great, the sentimenis of an 
Austrian official paper are of no higher value than those 
of an Austrian diplomatist. The reform with which 
the Protestants are threatened wil! extend to the Jews 
also, The latter, it is said, will be granted the permis- 
sion of acquiring real property in the various centres of 
Austrian industry ; but they are to remain, as hitherto, 
excluded from ali places where private inclinations and 
not the common good might prompt them to pitch their 
tents. Thus, an enterprising Hebrew will be allowed 
to erect an iron foundry or cotton mannfactory in 
Prague and Vienna, end to purebase a plot of ground 
upon which he employs and sustains hundreds of work- 


1 men; but should he be @ lover of nature, and wish to 


ntry seat in the neighbourhood of his 
the will be entitled to chase the blas- 


pheming dog from the sanc'ified precincts of their Chris- 
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again engaged 


‘Greek inscription, first copied by M. Lottin de Laval, 


: were the scene not of Christian but of Saban pilgri- 


-Ramed are obscure and uncertain, and besides no divi- 


"ages and places of wo 


‘THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND REBREW OBSERVER 


THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


These mysterious inscriptions which have recently 
; the ome of European scholars has 
Jately called forth in France another publication | by 
Francois Lenormant, under the title, “Sur l’Origin 
Chretienne des Inscriptions Sinaitiques.” Although 
the results arrived at by the author do not appear to us 
satisfactory, yet, as the subject is of considerable inter- 
est, especially as not a few have ascribed these rock 
engravings to the Israelites, executed by them whilst 
sojourning in the desert, we copy the analysis of the 
work, as made by the “ Clerical Journal.” 

The written rocks in the Sinaitic peninsula have long 
been known to travellers, and excited the curiosity of 
the learned. Cosmas Indicopleustes, who dates back 
from the sixth century, is the earliest author who men- 
tions them, and Richard Pococke was the first to copy 
some of them a hundred and twenty years ago. Since 
that time many others have described and copied por- 
tions of them, but without throwing any light upon 
them. The first scientific investigator of these curious 
monuments was E. F. F. Beer, who, in 1840, published 
a valuable dissertation upon them. ‘In this disserta- 
tion,” says M. Lenormant, “ Beer determined, with 
marvellous sagacity, the Sinaitic alphabet,” and so ten- 
dered possible the reading of the inscriptions which had 
hitherto been despaired of. The early death of the 
author prevented the carrying on of his work, but it was 
resumed with energy and great skill by another Ger- 
man,—we allude to Tuch, who cleared up many points 
which Beer had left obscure. In reference to these two 
scholars, our author says: ‘ We may now affirm with 
confidence, after the labours of Messrs. Beer and Tuch, 
that we may vary in certain details, and we may differ, 
as to the inter;retation of certain words, but we read, 
and read well, the Sinaitic inscriptions.” 

_ The inscriptions are all very simple, and may be 
classed under two heads, according to the formula with 


which they commence. This is or After 
this formula, we find the name of the author of the in- 
scription, and that of his father, the whole being fol- 
lowed by the word "°F or “NJ, te. “pilgrim.” A 


supplies an equivalent for this last epithet. Examples 
of these two kinds of inscription are given in Hebrew 
characters by M. Lenormant, who proceeds to furnish 
other details. For example, sometimes the filiation 
includes several generations, and sometimes the writer 
describes his rank or quality. Thus we have emirs, 
elders, cavaliers, savants, and poets. In some cases 
the inscription is a memorial of a father and a son, of 
two brothers, &c. 

Assuming that these records can now be read, and 

that on the principles here adopted, some interesting 
questions remain. What is the-language or the dialect 
in which they’are written, and what was the religion of 
those who produced them? As to the first, it was the 
opinion of Beer that the language was Aramean, and 
that the Nabateans of Petra were the authors; but 
Tuch has shown that they are in an ancient dialect of 
the Arabic, with an Armenian tincture, but rather re- 
sembling the written than the vernacular form. 
. The other inquiry, relating to the religion of those 
who produced the inscriptions, is certainly not less im- 
portant, but is not so easily settled. Three opinions 
have been propounded, one of which ascribes them to 
the Pagans, the second to the Jews, and the third to 
the Christians. M. Lenormant introduces his discus- 
sion on the subject in the following terms: 

Two of the, principal travellers who have brought in- 
scriptions from Sinai, Montagu and Burckhardt, have 
supposed they could assign them a Christian origin. 
This opinion was embraced by Beer, and supported by 
cogentaryuments, A German orientalist, Credner, in 
giving an account of the work of Beer, was the first to 
oppose this view, and tried to prove the paganism of 
the pilgrims of Sina), Tuch followed him in this track, 


and with abundant erndition strove to establish that |: 
Sinai, Djebet Serbal, and its environs, Wady Pharan, | 


and ail the places where these inscriptions are met with, 


mages, which had everywhere left their traces upon the 
rocks. ‘Tuch’s opinion was adopted without contradic- 
tion, and it is generally regarded as the final utterance 
of science upon the subject. As such it has been lately 
quoted by Renan in his ‘* General History of Shemitic 
Languages.” But is there no room to correct it? and 
would it not be better to return to the idea of Beer 
upon the Christian origin of the inscriptions of Sinai ? 
his is what we hope to demonstrate in this memoir. 

The grounds of J'uch’s opinion were chiefly three— | 
1. The paganism of almost all the proper names; 2. 
The mention of persons designated as priests of pagan 
divinities ; 3. The occurrence of inscriptions in localities 
appropriated to Sabean piigrimages and worship. M. 
Lenormant disposes of these arguments in detail, sub- 
stantially as follows. 

To wish to prove the paganism of the persons men- 
tioned in these inscriptions trom the fact that most of 
them had pagan names is plausible, but not just. The 
martyrologies are full of such names, and even the 
Hebrews preserved the pagan appellations of places in 
Palestine. Much more favourabie is the second argu. | 
ment, and it would be irresistible if the facts appealed 
to were well founded. The examples adduced are of 
two priests ol the god Ta, and two priests of the star ot 
Venus. Now those in which Ta is supposed to be 


nity is known bearing such aname. The same is the 
Case with thore in which it is imagined Venus is men- 
It is admitted, however, that the word 
OF priest, is to be met with, although this is not deci- 
| ade am discussing his third argument, Tuch has made 

Curious researches respecting Sabean. pilgri- 


but he has failed to show the connection of these with 
the inscriptions. On the other hand, Christian con- 
vents, pilgrimages, &c., are to be met with in all the 
localities to which he refers; while at Phcenicon, the 
chief place of Sabean pilgrimage, which should be placed 
not at Pharan but at Tor, not a single inscription is to 
be found. This is conclusive. 


But what are the proofs that the inscriptions are of 
Christian origin? First, we find the cross and other 
Christian symbols accompanying many of the inscrip- 
tions. Their absence from others proves nothing, be- 
cause the characteristics of all are nearly alike, showing 
them to have had a.common origin. It has been al- 
leged that the Christian emblems are of more recent 
date, and this opinion has been defended by an appeal 
to confessedly more modern additions to the originals. 
But, it is replied, the modern additions are often parti- 
ally formed out of the ancient characters, which is never 
the case with Christian symbols. Several examples of 
the occurrence of the cross and the monogram of Christ 
ate given in fac simile by M. Lenormant. Among the 
Shemitic inscriptions are also to be found some in 
Greek, which appear to be of the same age as the others, 
part of them certainly are. The explanations of these 
symbols by the advocates of the pagan theory are in 
every way unsatisfactory. Another Christian emblem 
is the palm branch, and one which somewhat resembles 
the Greek upsilon, supposed by M. de Rossi to repre- 
sent the anchor, so often to be met with in early Chris- 
tian inscriptions. 


We now come to consider the formula SS, with 
which the inscriptions so often commence. Various 
explanations of this word have been suggested, but it 
seems best to take it as simply meaning “‘ peace.” It 
is well known that the early Christians frequently in- 
scribed upon their tombs in pace, and even the Hebrew 


Sox. The same formula is also to be found else- 
where than in epitaphs. Such facts go far to vindicate 
for the Sinaitic inscriptions a Christian original. 


The second formula 3\"5‘5, which occurs almost as 
often as the first, is similarly accounted for on Christian 
principles. In the Greek inscriptions its equivalent is 
“‘remember.” Whether we are to understand this as 
addressed to God or to the reader is uncertain; but in 
the former sense analogous inscriptions occur on the 
monument of the early church. 

A third formula is occasionally met with in the word 
“5, ‘* blessed,” and is understood as an invocation 


of the Divine blessing upon the person whose name 
follows. In this there is nothing contrary to Christia- 
nity. We may, therefore, conclude that it is highly 
probable these records are the memorials of Cliristian 
pilgrims. Sufficient evidence exists that our holy reli- 
gion was early embraeed by many tribes of Araha, the 
supposed authors of these inscriptions, and especially 
in the peninsula of Sinai and the neighbouring pro- 
vinees ; bat it is not readily determined to what parti- 
cular tribe we owe these “ legends in stone*” 

Let us now look at the character of the Sinaitic 
writing, and consider for a moment its place in Oriental 
palzography. The Sinaitic alphabet cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be reproduced here; but we may remark that 
it differs considerably from the Phcerician, and indeed 
from most of the ancient alphabets of Western Asia. 
At the same time there are remarkable resemblances, 
both in general features and individual letters, as will 
be apparent to any one who will institute a comparison. 

The most ancient examples of the writing are sup- 
posed to be on certain small coins or medals, of which 
the Duc de Luynes has described no fewer than twentv 
eight varieties, These coins are extremely curious, and 
reter to the period when Petra was governed by her 
Nabatean kings, of whom the earliest here represented 
belonged to the middle of the second century before 
Christ. As these coins are the oldest, so are they the 
best representatives of the Sinaitic alphabet in its sim- 
plest form. Here the letters are all separate or uncials, 
but on the rocks many of them are joined so as to be- 
come cursives or a ronning hand. At this point there 
is developed a singular resemblance to the Arabic, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that this Arabic alphabet owes its 
origin to the ancient Ishmaelite writing, of which the 
rocks of Sinai have preserved for us the last vestiges. 
The similarity alluded to is most evident between these 
records and the most ancient forms of Arabic writing. 
It is to be remarked, however, that the Sinaitic alpha- 
bet does not appear to contain any letters which are 
not in the Hebrew and Syriac, the Arabic variants beiug 
of more recent origin. | 

There are still several points upon which we have 
not even touched, as the lucubrations of the Rev. C 
Foster in his ** Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Si- 
nai,” a work intended to prove that the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions were written by the Israelites during their 
residence in the desert. This opinion, although ear- 
nestly defended, falls to the ground, or rather finds no 
piace before the investigators of real science, and it is 
therefore not discussed by M. Lenormant in his able 
memoir. Indeed, the whole of Mr. Foster’s theory. is 
such that no philologist could for a moment entertain 
it; we shall therefore proceed to another, and the last 
of the details for which we can find room. 

It hae alreody been indicated that some of the Si- 
naitic inscriptions are in the Greek character and lan- 
guage, as Well as in the peculia’ character and dialect 
upon which so much research has been expended. But 
there are still others in Coptic, specimens of which are 
given by M. Lenormant, from Lepsius’s “* Monuments 
of Egypt and Ethiopia,” with others in Greek from the 
same work. These are undoubtedly of a Christian 


origin, and M. Lenormant strongly insists that they 


are cotemporaneous with the others, or that they belong 
tothe fourth century of our era. We must refer the 


rship in the Sinaitic pewinsula, | 


reader to the memoir.itself for the examples, which are 
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We have thus endeavoured to resent 
the facts and reasonings of this Sr » Summary of 
dissertation, because of the great im oe interesting 
extraordinary inscriptions, and beca of thew, 


cainty attaches to them. If the See ae 


mant be correct, and we think it ie 
least, of multitudes of Christians who at 
period visited its wild and almost Carly 
The period to which the records are coe © solitudes, 
in which we know many went forth to — 78S Ong 
visit sacred scenes, and, far from the wold. to 
devotion and self-denial to fit themselves for by 
To the memorials of the most ancient date OT heaven 
since been added, different in design and mn have 
but these should be considered apart, and it ection; 
e work of Pagan nor of either 
hands. Yewish, but of 
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Reticious Toreration in Swepp 
change for the better is about to tak cei tied 

e place in § 
King Charles XV., conformably to the last Sap 
his father, has presented to the Diet a bill fo —_ . 
the penalty of exile and privation of the reba wie 
ritance now existing against persons whe thas a 
leave the Protestant religion. Such persons a ’ 
however, be allowed to constitute themselves ; ye 
congregation without first obtaining the autho Neth 
of the government. Some other restrictions mar, 
to be imposed on the exercise of the < 
modifications are a great improvem 
legislation. 

JerusaLem.—A Discovery.—It is known thy 
1857° M. Ratisbonne, superior of the Orde; ry 
Daughters of Sion, obtained from the Mussulma “a 
Via Dolorosa, which was a heap of ruins, 
which have been made there have led to the Piatra 
of the flagstones of the ancient Via. A vast. tunnd 
going in the direction of the Temple, which is ine & 
Mosque of Omar, has also been discovered. 5 

Unitep States. — New CONGREGATIONS, Thy 
‘Jewish Messenger,” in its retrospect of last year a 
that eighteen rew congregations were formed in the 
United States during the year 5619, which js abou: the 
average number. Our cotemporary further says, that i 
the Union and Canada there are now probably 
gularly-organised Israelitish congregations, 

Fortow tae Ricut.—No matter who you are, why: 
your lot, or where you live, you cannot afford to do that 
which is wrong. 


also 
if worship, but the 
Ent in the presen. 


) re. 


may not always hit the mark, but you should, nere. 
theless, always aim for it, and with every trial yyy 
skill will increase. Whether you are to be praised « 
blamed for it by others ; whether it will seemingly ma: 
you richer or poorer, or whe'her no other person tha 
yourself knows of your action; still, always, and in @ 
cases, do the right ‘thing. 

PRESENTATION OF A ‘TESTIMONIAL.—On 
Oct. 19th, Messrs. Dixon and Koss, printers, of Hampstal- 
road, presented to Myr. David Marks, of Bury-street, &. 
Mary-axe, a very elegant and massive. salver, with the 
following inscription :—** Presented ta David Marks, Esy., 
by Messrs. Dixon and Ross, in token of their great respect 
and high esteem for his integrity.” 

THe New oF Orrice ror THe Mayor @ 
PortsMoutu.—The ‘ Hampshire Telegraph,” under 
above heading, gives a detailed description of this 
specimen of the goldsmiths’ art, the design and workwal:. 
ship of which is characterised as bold and elaborite 
throughout. “It reflects,” says our cotemporary, “te: 
highest credit on the manufacturers, Messrs. E. and L 
Emanuel, of Portsea and Portsmouth.” 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIER MANUFACTURERS 


147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 
NFORM Architects, Builders, Building Committees, Gas 


Fitters, and all persons connected with that branch of ousines 
that they are prepared to forward estimates and designs | ¥.anee 
liers, whether for public or private buildings, to any exten 
J.D. and Sons being designs, drawings * 
actual manufacturers, whic they will & 
and always employing happy to forward, $f 
a large numberof work icharge. 
men, areenabled to ex- the public places #° 
ecute orders however. annexed which ot 
exiensive in a very been fitted up yo 
short time, and always firm, and that 
have on hand from gained the approbs 
300 to 400 Patterns, tion of the pm he 
suitable for large or the apy ovo 
small buildings, of the prees; _ smile 
most novel and unique 
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Royal Italian Opera; Prince of Surat’s Evans's tori 


| Raglan Music Hall. : 
Alhambra Palace. | Marylebone ditto. Roy, 
Wilton’s Grand Musie Hall, Welle ose-8q Prismati 


ouse. Palace, India. Town anal Hote 
Theatre Royal, Drury , Sultan's. Palace, Con- Admiral 
Royal Effingham Town Hall, Leeds. | CY itannia theatt® 
loon. Weston’s Music Hall. Music Hall. 
Great National Stan- Music Hall, Searboro A ome Thess? 
dard Theatre. 


an 

The new Crystal Sunlight. Prismatic Lanterns t on any party 
Mirrors are always on view. and Sons will wa ee ee 
with designs in Town or Country. : 
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